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ABSTRACT 

Young people are open to traffic accidents because of 
their age, their attitude, their lack of experience, and their 
tendency for risk-taking. This study sought an answer to the question 
of what are the perceptions, attitudes, feelings, and self-reported 
behaviors of young people that lead to traffic safety problems and/or 
interfere with their solutions. The investigators conducted focus 
group discussions, and administere^l a semantic differential 
instrument and a data sheet on driving to 315 young drivers selected 
from the target population. The data from this research are presented 
on tables with accompanying narrative discussion, which identifies 
and analyzes specrific problems revealed by the responses of 
participants. Results indicated a wide range of individual 
differences, and many unsafe driving practices appear to be rooted in 
emotional rather than cognitive causes. Driving while under the 
influence of drugs or alcohol appeared to carry little stigma with 
young people. It is suggested that driver improvement programs should 
be approached from the perspective of the young drivers themselves, 
including: (1) focusing on their values and goals; (2) recognizing 
the possible soci<\l attractiveness of unsafe driving; (3) identifying 
and dealing with the emotional causes of unsafe driving; and (4) 
assisting young people to find ways other than unsafe driving to 
achieve their personal goals. Instruments used in the survey are 
appended. (JD) 
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ParoaptlooBf Attitudes » HotlTatlons, and Behaviors 
of DriTers 18 to 22 Tears Old 



INTRODUCTION 



It is said again and again that motor vehicle accidents are 
responsible for more than W% of all deaths of people 16-22 years of age 
(Baker, O'Neill, & Karpf, 1984). Even so, three-quarters of 1,500 high 
school students in a 1983 survey stated that automobiles were an important 
part of their lives (George, 1984). Yaksich (1982, p. 8) explains part of 
the reason for the reconciliation between high risk and need in the use 
of automobiles by young drivers: 

We are a mobile society that depends upon private 
transportation for our existence. We have no public 
transportation for the vast majority of our people. 
We live in suburban anC semi-rural areas to provide 
better lives for our children. At the same time we 
create a greater need for young people to have mobility. 
We've consolidated our schools, thus requiring some 
form of private tra^isportation for young people to 
engage in school and recreational activities. Those 
who would propose public policies to make parents do 
more carting of young people. . .have lost sight of reality. 

Furthermore, the increasing number of dual-career and single- parent 
families under more and more pressure to develop self-reliance in the 
young (McDonald, 1979)-- including driving at an early age— has contributed 
to concern for the conflict to which young people are subject between the 
hazards and benefits of driving. 

Mausner and Bahn (1974) point out that the personal risk factors 
associated with motor vehicle accidents are youth and lack of driving 
experience. Personality characte'^istics such as risk-taking tendencies 
and antisocial behavior also play a role. The period of adolescence, 
which has been defined as beginning at age 10 to 12 years and ending at 
18 to 20 and even beyond (Jessor, 1984), i^ marked by rapid change, and 
described as a "relatively high-risk stage of life" (Jessor, 198H, p. 73). 

Some of the risks of adolescence include experimentation with drugs, 
sex, and fast driving. Many of the risks jeopardize the health of the 
individual and others. This type of behavior generally elicits the 
disapproval of parents, friends, and society, and even leads to self- 
rejection. Why would a young person invite all this adversity? 

A beginning answer can come from an understanding of the 
important personal meanings, symbolic significance, and 



psychological functions that such behaviors can serve for 
adolescents. Rather than being arbitrary or fortuitous or 

HtT^^''f °^ y^"*^^^"^ perversity, risk behaviors-- 

like all learned behavior-are purposive, goal-directed, 
and capable of fulfilling multiple goals that are central 
to adolescent life. The goals these behaviors can attain 
and the meanings they may represent are not, of course, 
intrinsic to the behaviors but depend on larger processes 
of sociocultural definition and on an adolescent's unique 
learning and socialization experience. (Jessor, 1984, p. 78) 

Risk-taking behavior might serve the young person's need ^n a.^.^r.f 
aS Sr°' ^-rom parental control, to e.pJess'o osUion ad ir 
authority, or to have a handy coping mechanism for anxiety, frustration 

^^oun'^'n""- ^ -"^^"^ °f identification witTa peer 

group and acceptance by that group, or sirply a way to overcome boredom. 

accident rSe'nfJ!;"''' adolescence, the high motor vehicle 

one's selJ ^n fooSn/°""^; J?^.^^^ pressures to take responsibility for 
one s self in a complex and highly mobile society create factors that 

In fairness to young people and their families, exoedient aoiuUnn, 
and restrictive strategies which attempt to address the safetv neL^ 
of youth while denying their economic, social, and edSca^Sal' needs 
Should be scrutinized. From theoretical and philosophical persSecSve. 
an er.ightened democratic society seeks to define privSeges anf 

Jhe'^JSues f ^he spirit of pmectiSg f reedom to 

the fullest extent possible. Yet it is evident that something needs to 

be' ~ a ru«est d°°"'"' P-^^^' ^ o 

reasons o hefJfS! Z^^'"??"^ ^^^^^"^ ^ there are 

reasons .0 believe that another approach will work better. 

tb^or.?^ promising approach is through that aspect 0 social learning 
?S!nM/f ^i^P"""'^ °^ enlisting young drivers themselves in 

imtie'^? h"? "^'^ '° effectively with the responsi- 

bilities 01 driving. As Bandura (1977, p. 13) states: 

By arranging environmental inducements, generating 
cognitive supports, and producing consequences for their 
own actions, people are able to exercise some measure 
of control over their own behavior. 

It is within this framework of social learning theory that the inveati 
^.r^ltr^''"''^ '''''''' '^'^^'^ tral^flf Lm\'S;:b1e;3 
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Young people are open to accidents because of their age, their 
attitude, their lack of experience, and their tendency for risk-taking • 
Feelings also have been found to be important predisposing factors in 
the actions that people take (Green, Kreuter, Deeds, & Partridge, 1980). 
Sometimes feelings that wo are not fully aware of create problems or 
constitute obstacles to solutions. In exploring such predisposing 
factors, this study sought an answer to the following general question: 
What are the perceptions, attitudes, feelings, and self-reported behaviors 
of young people that may lead to traffic safety problems or interfere 
with solutions? 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



To answer the above question, the investigators conducted focus group 
(FG) discussions, and administered a semantic differential (SD) instrument 
and a data sheet on driving (DSD) to 316 young drivers selected from the 
target population. 



Sample and Sampling Procedures 



The population studied was licensed drivers 18-22 years of age. 
Although the investigators usually define young drivers as those 16 to 25, 
the characteristics and life situations of this group vary to such a great 
extent that it seemed impractical to include the entire age group within 
the scope of one study. The target group, therefore, was narrowed to ages 
18 to 22. There were several specific reasons for this choice: 

1. There is more similarity in developmental characteristics 
and tasks — e.g., establishment of autonomy and separation from family, 
completion of education, and choice of occupation— among 18-22-year olds 
than among 1 6-25-year olds; thus age-specific factors are likely to play 
less of a confounding role in some of the planned analyses. 

2. This group has not been studied as extensively as still younger 
groups, especially those ages 16 and 17 years. 

3. The research techniques employed are more appropriate to the 
verbal skills of 1 8-22- year olds than to those of younger drivers. 

4. Eighteen- to-22-year olds are accessible in a variety of group 
settings — colleges, armed forces, work places, etc. — more than they are 
at a later age. 

5. It is during this period that young drivers reach the legal 
drinking age (in most states), and alcohol is a major factor in their 
accidents. 
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The sample for the study was recruited primarily by local American 
Automobile Association (AAA) and Canadian Automobile Association (CAA) 
Clubs, in combination with the AAA Foundation for Traffic Safety The 
cooperating sites included Norfolk, VA, Tulsa, OK, Los Angeles, CA,' 
Sacramento, CA, New York, Phoenix, AZ, Seattle, WA, St. Louis, MO, and 
S?h.^f?n'r^*'H^" the United States; and Hamilton, Ontario, and Edmonton, 
Alb«,r.a in Canada. Although the participants constituted a convenience 
h^fi^^,H^^^^^^^ representative cross section of young people was sought 
by including male and female two-year and four-year college students. 
ZllT °5 ^"'•ksite groups and, whenever possible, the 

page ^^^^^ °^ participants was obtained (Table 1, 

Data Collejtion Instruments 

«,.n,«n?f ^^^^^ °^ g^*""? ^^^^ discussions, a 

(IZT \t IV'^'!^^^^ ^^^^ word-rating form, and a data sheet on driving 
(DSD). The FG discussion was designed to elicit from young drivers a 
description of their needs and problems as they saw them and their own 
suggestions for solutions. The SD was planned to measure attitudes about 
driving and life in general. The purpose of the DSD was to collect 
demographic information describing the sample, measure self-perceived 
driving safety performance, and safety-related driving practices. 

A discussl'i follows of the history of the FG, SD, and DSD, as they 
pertain to data collection and analysis. ^ 

Focus Group (FG) 

The focus group interview is a qualitative research technique used to 
obtain data on the feelings and opinions of small groups of participants 
?S?7 LfJ''®" problem, txperience, service or other phenomenon (Calder, 
1977, Bellenger, Bernhardt, & Goldstucker, 1976). input obtained from 
participants is not intended to reflect how strongly these feelings or 

«^i;i«^r?/r! * ^endan, 1956). That would require 

a quantitative approach in which strength of conviction is specifically 
measured (and which is sometimes undertaken as a follow-up). Non- 
probability, purposive sampling is used most frequently, and findings 
are not generalized to larger groups. 

Focus group discussions have been used primarily in business for 

TZll^,^ ''H?^^''°?"^•^:• ^° evaluate new products; to analyze 

a target audience's wishes, views, problems, fears, beliefs, vocabulary, 
defense mechanisms; and to shape communications In advertising campaigns 
^^uJ!'l984): ' 1979; Alder, 1983; Egbert! 198?;^ 

^v, . T®"*" applications of focus group discussions demonstrate 

their utility for health education research, program planning, and 
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formative and summative evaluation (Manoff, 1985; Flexner, Littlefield, 
& McLaughlin, 1977; Gerghy, 1980; Folch-Lyon, Macorra, & Shearer, 1981; 
Suyono, Piet, Stirling, & Ross, 1981; Heimann-Ratain, Hanson, & Peregoy, 
1985; Kisker, 1935). 

The moderator plays a key role in the conduct of the focus group 
(Zemke & Kramlinger, 1905; Higginbotham 4 Cox, 1979; Folch-Lyon & Trost, 
1981). Even though there 13 a prepared outline of topics, in a sense the 
moderator is the instrument for turning people "on or off." Among the 
many tasks the moderator must assume responsibility for are: 

— creating a non-threatening, supportive climate that encourages 
all group members to express their views; 

— facilitating interaction among group members; 

interjecting probing comments, transitional questions, and 

summaries without interfering too brusquely with dialogue 
among participants; 

covering important topics in the outline while relying on 

Judgment to abandon some aspecta of the outline and pursue 
other lines that seem more revealing; 

presenting questions in an unbiased way and being sensitive 

to possible effects of vocal inclinations, facial expressions, 
and other non-verbal behavior; 

— remaining impartial; 

~ encouraging involvement, which may require drawing out shy 
participants and politely directing attention away from 
dominating participants; 

— determining what group members think about ideas or feelings 
expressed by others; and 

— recording key insights immediately following the session. 

Often the moderator plays a key role in developing the outline 
of topics and questions, analyzing and interpreting results, drawing 
conclusions and implications, and preparing a written report. 

If the respondents are openly to share their opinions, considerable 
attention must be given to both the physical setting and the psychological 
climate (Zemke & Kramlinger, 1985; Bellenger, Bernhardt, & Goldstucker* 
1976). The focus fc>**oup should be conducted in a setting conducive to 
establishing a comfortable and intimate climate for respondents; this, 
of course, may vary, depending on their background. The moderator is 
responsible for maintaining a temperate psychological climate throughout 
the session. The moderator should be nonjudgmental, and communicate to 
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each respondent that his or her contribution is appreciated, and should 
explain clearly what information is sought from group members. When 
complicated issues are presented, the overall reasoning behind the project 
should be made clear and the goals restated briefly. 

The promotion of freedom of expression in an atmosphere of respect 
and trust will improve the chances for obtaining useful information. 
Groups can be composed in a way that will help participants get along 
with each other and find the interaction a pleasant experience— and "let 
themselves go." This may be accomplished by assembling groups that are 
homogeneous with respect to demographic, socio-cultural, and in some 
cases, psychological characteristics (Merton, Fiske, & Kendall, 1956; 
Bellenger, Bernhardt, & Goldstucker, 1985; Calder, 1977). 

Yet, in spite of efforts to promote a congenial temper, sometimes one 
or more members will dominate the discussion or be rude. The moderator 
has the challenging task of dealing with this problem constructively and 
gently but firmly turning aside any distractions. 

Participant recruitment should be tailored to the research aims. 
Selection criteria should generally specify demographic and other 
characteristics of the target group. Purposive sampling is the method 
by which most focus groups are assembled. Once rich qualitative data are 
obtained from participants, subsequent research efforts using probability 
sampling designs can be used to investigate how representative tiie 
different views of participants are, and how strongly they are held. 

The number of groups to be conducted will depend on: the number of 
population strata to be included, the nature and scope of the research 
aims, the variability of responses, and the usual constraints of 
practicality and costs. 

Developing the discussion outline requires careful thought and 
considerable effort. As in the design of all questionnaires, each item 
in the discussion outline should have a specific purpose. Most items 
should relate to the research aims, but inclusion occasionally of certain 
other items can facilitate the social and psychological functioning of 
the group. Some examples: statements clarifying the goals of the study 
and assuring confidentiality, introductory techniques that move each 
participant to share something with the group, or the strategic promotion 
of laughter and relaxation. 

If sensitive topics are to be included, they should be preceded by 
non- threatening topics that allow both moderator and group ample time to 
establish rapport. As a general rule, items should proceed from general 
to specific. Reviewing literature related to the topic being investigated 
and consulting with specialists may be useful. 

It must be kept in mind that the outline is a flexible guide rather 
than a rigid set of directions (Manoff, 1985). A discussion session will 
usually run about two hours, but depending on che topic and the dynamics, 
may last one to three hours. 
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Analysis cf the information obtained in discussion will obviously 
depend on what it is to be used for (Calder, 1977; Zemke & Kramlinger, 
1985). In adapting FG for this study, the investigators were aware 
that previous research on young drivei-s had tended to rely exclusively 
on quantitative approaches which limited the responses to pre-selected 
options. FG was deliberately planned to avoid this lirltation by seeking 
from the participants a wide range of views and experiences that would 
enlarge understanding of why they had particular opinions and feelings. 
Development of the FG Discussion Guide is described below. 

1. The investigators identified broad problem areas. From the 
literature and their personal experience, these included: (a) normative 
beliefs about risk-taking; (b) perceived effectiveness of alternative 
strategies for prevention; (c) perceptions among young drivers about 
the causes of accidents, especially among those 18-22 years of age; (d) 
suggestions for improving the performance of young drivers; (e) specific 
obstacles to this task and ways to overcome them; (f ) benefits young 
people attach to driving, safe and unsafe; and (g) determinants for 
changes in their driving practices. 

2. For each broad topic, the investigators separately developed 
relevant items or questions. They then pooled these items and Jointly 
reviewed and revised them. Similar items were combined or eliminated, 
and consensus was reached on an initial poox of questions. 

3. The broad topics and the items under them were arranged into what 
seemed to be a logical order* Here and there a peripheral item was added 
in order to connect topics or facilitate discussion. By the conclusion of 
this step, a discussion guide had been produced in draft. 

4. This draft was reviewed by an experienced FG moderator. She 
suggested rewording some of the items and adding others. 

5. The FG discussion guide was then pilot-tested (as described 
elsewhere in this report) in two sites; modifications resulting from this 
step are reflected in the final form (Appendix B) . 

Semantic Differential (SD) 

The SD measures connotative meanings as a reflection of attitudes. 
Fishbein and Ajzen (1975, p. 6) define attitude as: "A learned 
predisposition to respond in a consistently favorable or unfavorable 
manner with respect to a given object." In developing their Theory of 
Behavioral Intention, Fishbein and Ajzen based their predictions of 
behavior on two major factors: (1) attitude toward the behavior performed 
in a given situation; and (2) subject norms regarding the behavior itself. 
They have obtained high positive correlations between attitude and 
behavior— from 0.63 to 0.91. 

Green, Kreutzer, Deeds, and Partridge (1980) include attitudes along 
with knowledge, beliefs, values, and perceptions as predisposing factors 
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In health behavior; and they stress the importance of predisposing factors 
in determining motivation to practice a particular behavior. They cite 
the SD as one of the techniques frequently used to measure attitudes. 

From 1923, when Ogden and Richards wrote The Meaning of Meaning , 
to 1957, when The Measu rement of Meaning by Osgood, Suci, and Tanne^baum 
was published, linguists, psychologists, and physiologists endeavortid to 
learn about meaning as a way to understand people, their attitudes and 
predispositions. 

Berlo (I960), in discussing communication, explains the difference 
between denotative and connotative meaning. Denotative meaning is 
recorded in dictionary definition. It represents a uniform understanding 
of many different people, a shorthand which enables us to name objects 
which other people will understand in ways similar to our own. Conno- 
tative meaning is personal. People respond uniquely, in a manner that 
reflects their own attitudes, feelings, and beliefs with regard to 
specific words, phrases, or signs, each of which has its own meaning for 
each individual, depending upon his/her past experienes and associations. 
The phrase "seat-belt law" may evoke the response "good" by some and 
"bad" by others. 



Developed by Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (1957), the SD is a useful 
technique for studying the dimensions of meaning. It is measured through 
a word, phrase, or sign and a scale consisting or two bipolar adjectives. 
The scale usually has seven positions which can indicate direction and 
strength of reaction. For example: 



Drinking and Driving 

Hot 



Cold 



One of the functions of a scale is to provide an indirect or 
underlying measure of a concept. This function is especially 
important when assessing a sensitive concept without biasing 
the subject's responses. This could occur through questioning 
him or her directly, or in the process of evaluating the 
underlying, perhaps even sub-conscious, feelings of a subject 
about a particular concept as might be expressed in a word 
or phrase. (Bailey, 1982, p. 379) 

There are several qualities or semantic dimensions represented by 
noun concepts. The most prominent dimensions identified by Osgood, Suci, 
and Tannenbaum (1957) were Evaluation, Potency, and Activity. In their 
studies, Williams and Malfetti (1970) acf-«ed the dimension of Stability. 

The following bipolar adjectives were used in the present study to 
measure the meaning of each of the 28 noun concepts (page 12) in four 
dimensions. 
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Dimension Bipolar Adjectives 



Evaluative 


Pleasant 


Unpleasant 




Good 


Bad 




Wise 


Foolish 




Safe 


Unsafe 


Activity 


Youthful 


Old 




Hot 


Cold 




Fast 


Slow 




Alive 


Dead 


Potency 


Herd 


Soft 




Thick 


TLin 




Large 


Small 




High 


Low 


Stability 


Stable 


Changeable 




Calm 


Excitable 




Careful 


Careless 




Sure 


Uncertain 



The bipolar adjectives above fol.low closely those used by Malfetti, 
Simon ana Williams (1974, p. 2), reflecting: 

...the semantic dimensions of the factorial loadings 
as demonstrated by Osgood et al. (1957), and according 
to the frequency of occurrence of eact adjective in the 
Enslisb language. (Thorndjke & Lcrce, 19^^) 

In tne process of checkit)^ this type cf rcale the qual.itative 
response of an individual to a noun concept is translated into a value 
which can be quantified to cake up factors which represent each of the 
above four dimensions. Pelto and Pelto (1978) explain tha.t respondents' 
ratings on the various adjective scales can be averaged in order to 
examine the range of "semantic space" assigned to a particular no 
concept; these can then be compared with other noun concepts in the 
same semantic dimension. 

The experience of Osgood, et al, , led them to conclude that the SD 
was a reliable and valid technique: 

As an indicator of attitude, the semantic differential 
has relatively high validity, that is, it measures what 
it purports to measure. The validity of the semantic 
differential is .90 or better using the Thurston scales 
as a criterion measure. The test-retest reliability of 
the semantic differential is .91. (p. 192) 

The SD has been employed in a variety of ways: 
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1957 ^^loS)^^^'*^ meanings of political concepts (Osgood et al. . 

~ to investigate the relationships between the connotative meanings 
of spouses and their marital contentment and discord (Katz, 1959); 

— to learn about body image (Plutchik, 1973); 

— to assess the impact of psychotherapy sessions (Stiles, 1980); 

— to measure attitudes of federal supervisors and employees toward 
performance (Rampp, Heerman, & Hortin, 1982); 

— to determine the attitudes and predispositions of drivers 
(Williams 4 Malfetti, 1970; Malfetti, Simon, & Williams, 197i»; Yee, 1985). 

"The Chicago Study" conducted in I960 (Williams & Malfetti, 1970) was 
a pilot test of the utility of the SD in measuring the characteristics of 
drivers. The results strongly supported the SD as useful in describing 
and differentiating good and bad drivers in terms ol' accidents and 
violations. 

"The Minnesota Study," made in I963 (Williams & Malfetti, 1970), 
pursued the idea of differentiating "good" and "bad" drivers. The 
results of a two-year follow-up of driving records through state motor 
vehicle departments were inconclusiv3. However, the personal information 
was impressive. Consistent with good driving records were academic 
achievement, sensible use of money, and non-smoking. This outcome 
supported our intention to create a data sheet on driving (DSD). 

The "Manual for the Administration of Driving and Connotative 
Meaning" by Malfetti, Simon, and Wiliams {^9^>^) indicates that the 
reliability of the SD is reasonably high. Over time, with varying groups, 
it appears to be stable. 

Yee (1985) investigated "Correlations Between What Automobile 
Drivers Ages 55 and Over 'Say' and 'Feel' About Their Mobility and Safety 
Needs and Problems." The instruments used were the Older Driver Survey 
(ODS) form and a Driving and Connotative Meaning (DCM) form based on the 
SD technique. The DCM was found to be useful as a validity measure of the 
ODS form. This suggested that data from the SD and other instruments 
might be compared against each other as validity checks. 

The foregoing review suggests that the SD is a suitable technique for 
assessing attitudes. The SD selected for the present study was adapted 
from the Driving and Connotative Meaning instrument developed by Williams 
and Malfetti (1970), and Malfetti, Simon, and Williams (1974). In the 
latter study (p. 12), the reliability for the SD on each of the semantic 
dimensions was: (i^ Evaluative = .80; (2) Potency = .69; (3) Activity s 
.65; and (H) Stability = .75. 
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Noun Concepts 

Th*? ncun concepts in the SD relate to traffic safety problems, their 
solutions, and to life in general. The study team chose them by the 
process outlined in the following steps: 

1 . A review was undertaken of the literature on traffic safety 
problems and solutions, and concepts of general interest in a study 
involving young people. 

2. A list of 93 concepts was given to nine graduate students who, 
in a communication course, had been assigned to read articles on traffic 
safety. They were already familiar with the SD. They were asked to rate, 
on the basis of their readings and experience, the importance of each 
concept within three categories: traffic safety problems, suggested 
solutions to those problems, and life in general. The investigators also 
rated the importance of the concepts. A combined score was computed, 
and, with the scores as a guide, 21 concepts were selected. 

3* A meeting was held with Sam Yaksich, Jr., Executive Director of 
the AAA Foundation for Traffic Safety, to review the concepts. Because 
of the problem of drinking and driving and its relevance to drinking 
practices and preferences, Mr. Yaksich suggested that additional concepts, 
such as beer, wine, and hard liquor be included. 

4. Pilot studies were conducted at Bronx Community College and 
York College, divisions of the City University of New York, to determine 
the following: (a) the practicability of the data collection plan; 
(b) the length of time required to introduce, explain, and administer 
the FG, SD, and DSD, respectively and combined; (c) the compatibility of 
the FG discussion content in relation to the SD concepts; and (d) the 
appropriateness and sufficiency of the latter. 

5* As a result of the pilot session, the FG discussion guide was 
revised; and since it surfaces as a common problem, the concept of taking 
a ride with an unsafe driver was added to the SD. The pilot sessions also 
gave the investigators practice in administering the instruments and in 
moderating FG discussions. Ultimately, 28 noun concepts were chosen: 
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1. 


car 


15. 


drinking and driving 


2. 


driving 


16. 


self-control 


3. 


risk taking 


17. 


twenty-one year old drinkirnr acp 


i». 


peer pressure 


18. 


younR driver 


5. 


anger 


19. 


wine 


6. 


power 


20. 


friends 


7. 


partying 


21. 


parents 


8. 


seat belts 


22. 


hard liqour 


9. 


speeding 


23. 


freedom 


10, 


police 


24. 


drugs 


ii. 


my risk of a serious 
automobile accident 


25. 


self-confidence 


12. 


drinking 


26. 


riding with an unsafe driver 


13. 


safe driving 


27. 


myself 


U. 


beer 


28. 


the future 



Semantic Dimensions and Bipolar Adjectives Scales 

The four semantic dimensions measured in the SD form are Evaluation, 
Potency, Activity, and Stability. The first three have been identified 
as basic by Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (1970), and the fourth has been 
used in driving studies by Malfetti, Simon, and Willianl^(1974) . Sixteen 
bipolar seven-position adjective scales were selected to reflect the four 
semantic dimensions (p. 9). Random ordering or bipolar seven-position 
adjective scales helped to disguise the nature of the SD technique and 
prevented response sets (Heise, 1970, p. 240; Malfetti, Simon, & Williams, 
1974, p. 2). The format of the SD word rating form was identical for 
each noun concept. Following is a sample of the seven- posit ion scale 
and adjectives used in the study. The adjectives underlined indicate 
the high end of the scale for scoring purposes. 
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SAMPLE OF SEVEN POSITION SCALE AND ADJECTIVES 
INDICATING DIRECTION* FOR SCORING PURPOSES 



DRINKING AND DRIVING 



STABLE 

OLD 

SOFT 

PLEASANT 

BAD 

FAST 

EXCITABLE 

THICK 

ALIVE 

LARGE 

FOOLISH 

LOW 

OPEN 

CARELESS 

SAFE 

SURE 



CHANGEABLE 

YOUNG 

HARD 

UNPLEASANT 

GOOD 

SLOW 

CALM 

THIN 

DEAD 

SMALL 

WISE 

HIGH 

CLOSED 

CAREFUL 

UNSAFE 

UNCERTAIN 



•The adjectives underlined indicate ;^he high end of the scale. 
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Data Sheet on Driving 

The DSD was developed by the Investigators on the basis of a 
consensus technique. The form was used to collect Information needed 
to describe the sample population and to compare them on: sex and age, 
length of time licensed, the amount of time spent driving each day, 
what time of day most driving was usually done, where to and whom the 
respondent Is usually with when driving- Data were also collected on the 
respondent's self-rating as a driver, future outlook, and actual driving 
practices. For self-rating of driving, six choices were provided, ranging 
from "extremely safe" to "extremely unsafe." Outlook about the future 
was Indicated by one of six choices, from "extremely optimistic" to 
"extremely pessimistic." A description of driving behavior was also 
requested through questions relating to: 

1. taking risks when driving, 

2. racing with other drivers, 
wearing a seat belt, 

4. driving while Intoxicated, 

5. driving 10 miles over the speed limit, and 

6. driving after drinking a couple of beers or other alcoholic 
drinks within an hour. 

The choices provided for reporting the frequency for each of the 
behaviors above were "always," "dally or almost every day," "weekly 
or almost every week," "monthly or almost every month," "rarely," and 
"never." 

Dale Collection 

One of the investigators addressed a Florida meeting of the AAA 
Foundation for Traffic Safety in January, 1986, to explain the purpose and 
design of the study. Cooperation or AAA clubs in the United States and 
Canada was requested in organizing groups of young drivers between ages 
18 and 22 to participate in FG discussions and complete the SD and DSD* 
For reasons described earlier in this report, the Investigators sought 
18-22- year-olds from two-year and four-year colleges, universities, the 
military, the workplace, and unemployment centers. Furthermore, the 
investigators were curious about differences that might appear among 
these groups. 

Following each of the FG discussions, the SD and DSD were distributed 
in one packet of 31 pages. The first page of the packet (Appendix A, 
p. 122) indicates the purpose and rationale of the study, and lists what 
the participants are asked to do. 

The second page includes instructions (Appendix A, p. 123) for 
completing the 28-page SD word-rating form. These directions were 
read aloud to participants. Regarding the SD, it was stressed that 
participants were to rcsp.^nd to the noun concepts according to their 
Inolinations and that they were not to be concerned about the literal 
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meanings of the bipolar adjectives or the correctness of their responses. 
The DSD was on the last page of the packet (Appendix B, p. 152), It was 
explained that although some personal information was requested, the 
responses would be confidential. 

Data collection was conducted during April and May of 1986 in and 
around eleven cities in the United States and Canada as follows: 



Pate 


Sites 


n 


April 9-10 


Norfolk, Virginia 


77 


May 5-6 


Los Angeles, California 




May 8-10 


Sacramento, California 


39 


May 12 


West Point, New York 


8 


May 12 


Garden City, New York 


9 


May 29 


St. Louis, Missouri 


21 


May 30 


Des Moines, Iowa 


in 


April 22-23 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


35 


May 1-2 


Hamilton (Ontario) , Canada 


l»3 


May 5-6 


Edmonton (Ontario) , Canada 


29 


May 19-22 


Phoenix, Arizona 


12 


May 22-23 


Seattle, Washington 


20 



Total 316 

The investigators were introduced to eacu group of participants 
by a representative of the AAA. The FG discussion was conducted first, 
followed by the completion of the SD and DSD. 

Data Analysis 

Quantitative and qualitative methods were used in analyzing the data 
collected. The quantitative techniques were applied to the questionnaire 
data and the qualitative to the analysis of the focus group discussions. 
Descriptive statistics were used to describe the demographic and driving 
behavior characteristics of the participants. Descriptive statistics, 
including means and standard deviations, were also calculr^.ted for the 
Connotative Meaning scores for the total sample by sex. To examine 
differences between subgroups of the sample, the investigators employed 
analysis of variance when the dependent variable was scaled, such as 
the connotative meaning data. Chi square analysis was used with the 
categorical outcomes. The utility of the connotative meaning results 
to predict driving behavior was determined through multiple regression 
analyses. The completed SD and DSD forms were coded and keypunched 
for processing into the computer DECSYSTEM-2060 at Columbia University. 
The internal consistency of the SD was calculated for each concept on 
each dimension « 

The audiotapes and the field notes were the raw data of the analyses 
of FG dicussions. Each of the two investigators, who also served as 
FG moderators, thoroughly reviewed tapes from their own FG discussions. 
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Because transcribing all parts of all tapes would have produced an 
unmanageable volume of transcripts and because substantial time at most 
FG discussions was spent establishing rapport with participants and 
attending to socio-emotional tasks unrelated to specific FG objectives, 
only partial transcripts were prepared* 

Both moderators prepared partial transcripts of the discussions they 
led by excerpting those portions that in their judgment were relevant to 
the study or were of special interest. Tnese partial transcripts were 
reviewed by both moderators, and they selected highlights or case material 
they agreed upon as important or illustrative. An initial list of 
categories was developed inductively for organizing the dialogue from 
the partial transcripts. The coding categories were 

Anticipations about driving 

Expectations and realities of having a driver's license 

Benefits and importance of driving 

Kinds of cars preferred 

Self-concept tied to car 

Driver education 

Learning to drive 

Licensing exams 

Too easy to get license 

Young drivers' thoughts regarding older drivers 
Perceptions about roadblocks 
Worst drivers 

Perceptions about others in society 
Fears about "the other guy" 
Fun and relaxation 

Familiarity, rationales, normative beliefs, and examples of 

drinking and driving 
Examples and rationales of problem drinking 
Alcohol: abstinence vs. responsible use 
Perceptions about alcohol and driver education 
Risk of being caught driving after drinking 
Preference of alcoholic beverage 
Misconceptions — beer vs. liquor 
Legal drinking age law — 21 or lower 

Lack of judgment, knowledge or skill estimating blood alcohol 
level 

False confidence about driving ability after drinking 

Avoiding drinking after driving 

Being a passenger with an intoxicated driver 

Combining alcohol with other drugs 

Marijuana and driving 

Use of seat belts and acceptability of the seat belt law 
Speed limits and speeding 
Causes of accidents 

Poor example of parents and other role models 

Moods affecting driving 

Coping with emotions and driving 

2\ 
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Nervousness about driviig 
Influence of TV 
Host locus of control 
Personal control 
Susceptibility to accidents 
Hazards for young drivers 

Why some young drivers are more responsible than others 
Descriptors of responsible driving 
What makes a safe driver 
I'm a safe driver 
Social responsibility 

Topics related to stress in a progrjun for young drivers 

Getting through to young drivers 

Strategies to improve young drivers' performance 

Suggestions for diagnostic questionnaire 

Insurance premium as an incentive 

One most important thing to improve young people's driving 
Experiences that changed during behavior 
Male ego and driving behavior 
Males vs. females as drivers 
Concern for children and others 

After being coded from the transcripts of individual groups, 
highlights were then collated across groups, thereby permitting 
a . examination and description of similarities and differences as 
illustrated in the words of the FG participants themselves. 

The descriptions eventually emerged as themes which in turn became 
the major headings for the Focus G'^oup Findings. These included: 

1 • What the car and driving represent 

2. Young drivers' thoughts regarding older drivers 

3* Fun and excitement 

4. Drinking and driving 

5. Seat belts 

6. Speed limits and speeding 
7* Risk taking as passengers 

8. Causes of accidents 

9. Why some drivers are more or less cautious 

10. Topics young drivers would stress— and how 

11. Change in driving behavior 

12. Society and peers as influences on driving 

13. Concern for others 

After these broad categories had been formed, the transcripts were 
checked again for possible omissions. Special attention was directed to 
identifying key ideas that may have surfaced only once or twice during 
discussion. 
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FINDINGS 



The results of the study are divided into: (1) Questionnaire 
Findings, and (2) Focus Groups Findings. The questionnaire findings are 
a presentation of demographic and driving information, ratings of semantic 
differential concepts, concepts distinguishing males and females, and 
prediction of driving behavior. 

Results of the focus group analysis comprise three sections: (1) 
introductory discussion topics; (2) behaviors related to traffic safety; 
and (3) additional perspectives related to prevention. The first section 
contains issues related to: what the car and driving represent; young 
drivers' thoughts regarding older drivers; and fun and excitement. 

The section on behaviors concerns: drinking and driving; seat belt 
use; seeding; and risk-taking of passengers. 

The final section, on additional perspectives, includes: perceived 
causes of accidents; explanations why some drivers are more or less 
cautious than others; topics ycung drivers would stress in programs and 
ways they say they can be influenced; factors affecting change in driving 
behavior; society and peers as influences; and concern for others as a 
determinant of driving habits. 

Questionnaire Findings 

Table 1 gives information on sex, age, and employment/student status 
of respondents. The 316 respondents included 160 females and 152 males 
(four respondents did not specify). Most respondents were seen at places 
of employment (29. 1>) and military bases (25%); 73% were between 20 and 22 
years old. Table 2 concerns length of time licensed and amount and type 
of driving done. More than two-thirds of the respondents held licenses 
between two and six years, and drive between one and four hours per day. 
Use of the car for work was reported by just over 50% and for school and 
errands by about 20% and 10]^, respect ivel: 

Self-rating on Safety as a driver 

Young drivers generally think of themselves as safe drivers. 
Respondents rated themselves as: (a) "extremely safe**; (b) "very safe"; 
(c) "safe"; (d) "unsafe"; (e) "very unsafe"; or (f) "extremely unsafe." 
There were 2.2% (n=7) who rated themselves as "unsafe," 56.2% (n=177) 
thought they were "safe," 32.131 (n=101) as "very safe," and 7.6% (n=24) 
as "extremely safe." Six individuals gave no answer. 

Outlook about the future 

Respondents' choices for indicating their "outlook about your 
future" were: (a) "extremely optimistic"; (b) "very optimistic"; (c) 
"optimistic"; (d) "pessimistic"; (e) "very pessimistic"; (f) "extremely 
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TABLE 1 

SAMPLE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION AND PERCENTAGES 
BY AGE AND EMPLOYMENT/ STUDENT STATUS 



Characterii?tic3 Number Percent 



Age 



< 18 



Male 
Female 



10 
8 



3.2 
2.6 



19 



Male 
Female 



22 
24 



7.1 
7.7 



20 



21 



Male 
Female 



Male 
Female 



32 
3M 



30 
25 



10.3 
11.0 



9.7 
8.1 



> 22 



Male 
Female 



Total 



59 
66 

310* 



19.0 
21.3 



Employment/Student Status 

2-Year College 
4-Year College 
Military 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Vocational Training 



29 
40 
79 
92 
36 
40 



9.2 
12.7 
25.0 
29.1 
11.4 
12.7 



Total 



316 



•Six individuals neglected to report sex and/or age. 
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TABLE 2 

SAMPLE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION AND PERCENTAGES 
BY SELECTED DRIVING VARIABLES 



Variable 



Number 



Percent 



Length of time licensed 
(Years) (n=302) 



28 
23 
42 

59 



9.3 
7.6 
13.9 

16.2 

(9 ^ 

lu.r 



Time spent driving 
(hours per day) (n=29*^) 

0 

1 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
>6 

Primary purpose of driving 

(n=293) 
Work 
School 
Errands 

Leisure activities 
Visiting friends/relatives 
Other 

With whom driving is done 
(ns299) 

Friends 

Alone 

Adult relatives 
Child or children 
Co-workers 
Other 



18 
78 
75 
53 
37 
11 
10 
16 



147 
57 
31 
25 
20 
13 



142 
87 
40 
9 
6 

15 



6.0 
26.2 
25. 1 
17.8 
12.4 
3.7 
3.^ 
5.4 



50.1 
19.5 
10.6 
8.5 
6.8 
4.4 



47.5 
29.1 
13.4 
3.0 
2.0 
5.0 
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pessimistic." There were k5.h% (n=l43) who described themselves as 
"optimistic," 30. 8J (n=97) as "very optimistic," 13.7J (n=43) as 
"extremely optimistic," whilo 5.1J (n=l6), 1.6> (n=5), and 0.3% (n=1) 
reported their outlook as "pessimistic," "very pessimistic," and 
"extremely pessimistic," respectively. 

Self-reported Driving Behavior 

Self-reported driving behavior was a key dependent variable in the 
study. Respondents reported the frequency with which they indulged in 
six behaviors that are central to accidents: (1) take risks when driving, 

(2) race with other drivers, (3) wear seat belts, (4) drive while 
intoxicated, (5) drive 10 miles over the speed limit, and (6) drive 
after drinking a couple of beers or drinks within an hour. There were 
six options of response: (a) "always," (2) "daily or almost every day," 

(3) "weekly or almost every week," (4) "monthly or almost every month," 
(5) "rarely," or (6) "never." Results are shown in Table 3. 

The most commonly practiced unsafe driving behaviors reported were 
"driving ten miles over the speed limit" and "taking risks when driving," 
with about kO% and 20j, respectively, performing these wrongful acts 
"daily or almost every day." An additional 20% reported taking risks 
"weekly or almost every week." Approximately 30% of the respondents 
fastened seat bells "rarely" or "never." Slightly over 6% admitted 
driving while intoxicated "weekly or almost every week"; an additional 
10% did so "monthly or almost every month." As to driving after having 
a couple of drinks or beers within an hour, about 12? reported that they 
did so "weekly or almost every week." About lOj engaged in this behavior 
"monthly or almost every month"; and more than 5% on a daily basis. 

A more positive finding was that almost 60% of the sample used seat 
belts "daily or almost every day." Another was that almost half of the 
respondents indicated that they "never" drove while intoxicated or raced 
with other drivers, and an additional 30% did so "rarely." 

The dispersion in the distributions in Table 3 illustrates clearly 
the great variability in risk- related driving behaviors practiced among 
young people. 

Relationship Between Self- Rating as a Driver and 
Self- Reported Driver Behaviors 

Self-reported driver behaviors were compared to self-rating, and 
differences were assessed through chi square analyses. Findings were 
explored for the total sample, and for males and females separately. 
Almost all of the respondents (nr302) rated themselves in either the 
"extremely safe," "very safe," or "safe" categories. A few (n=7) 
indicated that they were "unsafe" but none rated themselves as "very 
unsafe" or "extremely unsafe." Seven participants did not respond to 
this item; and since there was little or no response in the "unsafe" 
categories, the analysis was carried out with only the "extremely safe," 
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TABLE 3 



FREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGES DESCRIBING THE FREQUENCY 
WITH WHICH SELECTED DRIVING BEHAVIORS ARE PRACTICED 



Frequency 

Daily or Weekly or Monthly or 
almost almost oi«.^«f 



almost aimosL almost 
every day every week every month Rarely 
n f n^ n % n % 



Driving Behaviors 



Always 
n % 



Never 
n % 



Take risks when 
driving (n=310) 

Raoe with other 
drivers (n=310) 

Wear my seat belt 
(n=309) 

Drive while intoxi- 
cated (n=307) 

Drive ten miles 
over the speed 
limit (n=309) 



8 2.5 52 16.5 65 20.6 k5 14.3 1 19 37-8 21 6.? 

5 1 .6 9 2.9 22 7.0 24 7.6 96 30.5 154 48.9 

120 38.1 61 19.4 21 6.7 12 3-8 54 17. 1 41 13.0 

1 0.3 0 0.0 20 15.3 33 10.5 102 32.4 151 47.9 

39 12.4 87 27. u 50 25.9 38 12.1 63 20.0 32 10.2 



Drive after drinking 1 1 
a couple of beers 
or drinks within 
one hour (n=272) 



3.5 6 1 .9 38 12.1 30 9.5 77 24.4 1 10 3'^.9 



-Tt ^ 
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"very safe," and "safe" categories. In some instances, the driving 
behavior frequencies were collapsed in order to avoid empty cells in 
the cross tabulation tables used for chi square analysis. In the total 
sample, no significant relationships were found between self-rating as 
a driver and "driving while intoxicated" or "driving after a couple of 
beers or drinks within an hour." There were relatively small differences 
between the groups for "race with other drivers" and "wear my seat belt" 
(P < .05), and there were large differences between the self-rating 
groups found for "take risks when driving" and "drive 10 miles over 
speed limit" (P < .0001). In each case where there was a significant 
difference, the respondents who rated themselves as safest showed the 
greatest tendency toward safe behavior. Results for the total sample 
are shown in Table 4. For every driving behavior except "take risks when 
driving," the differences observed for the total sample disappeared when 
the sample was segmented by sex. 

In the chi square analysis for males' self-rating compared with each 
of the six driver behaviors, no significant differences were observed. 
In the chi square analysis for females' sel?-rating compared with each of 
the six driver behaviors, there were no significant differences for "rac 
with other drivers," "wear my seat belt," and "drive 10 miles over speed 
limit." There were differences for "drive while intoxicated" and "drive 
after drinking a couple of beers or drinks within an hour" (P < .05), and 
for "take risks when driving" (P < .0001). The results are shown in 
Table 5. 

It is interesting to note that about 9% (ns6) of females rating 
themselves as "extremely safe" or "very safe" reported ' taking risks 
when driving" at least "daily or almost every day." For those rating 
themselves as "safe," about 1911 (n=l6) reported "taking risks when 
driving" that frequently. Similar results in perception were found 
regarding seat belt use. Of the 152 females rating themselves as "safe," 
"very safe," or "extremely safe," about 30% (n=44) reported they use their 
seat belts rarely or never. These kinds of inconsistencies were also 
observed for males. 

The relationship between self-rating and driving behavior was also 
assessed for the composite score derived from the driving behaviors for 
the total sample, and for males and females separately. Since data were 
missing from a portion of the sample on the sixth item, the composite 
score was based on response to the first five driver behaviors. The sixth 
behavior, "drive after drinking a couple of beers or drinks within an 
hour," was added subsequent to the first administration of the DSD at 
Norfolk, Virginia. The composite score was based on the sum of responses 
to the first five driving behaviors. The lowest value was assigned to 
the "always" response for each behavior with the exception of "wear my 
seat belt," where direction was reversed. The internal consistency of 
the composite was calculated using Cronbach's Alpha and was found to be 
0.68 for the total sample. Driver behavior composite means, standard 
deviations, and F ratios by self-rating for the total sample, for males 
and for females are shown in Table 6. 
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TABLE 4 



CROSS TABULATION OF FREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGES 
WITH WHICH SELECTED DRIVING BEHAVIORS ARE PRACTICED 
BY SELF-RATING AS A DRIVER FOR TOTAL SAMPIE 



Self- Rating as h Driver 



Frequencies with which 


Extremely 




Very 






Selected Driving Behaviors 


Safe 




Safe 


Safe 


Are Practiced 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Take risks when driving 














(n=298) 














Always or Dally 


2 


9.1 


14 


14.0 


37 


21.0 


Weekly 


1 


4.6 


17 


17.0 


47 


26.7 


Ftonthly 


1 


4.6 


11 


11.0 


32 


18.2 


Rarely 


11 


50.0 


54 


54.0 


53 


30.1 


Never 


7 


31.8 


4 


4.0 


7 


4.0 


Race with other drivers 














(n=298) 














Always, Daily or Weekly 


2 


9.1 


6 


6.0 


24 


13.6 


Monthly 


0 


0.0 


7 


7.0 


16 


9.1 


Rarely 


3 


13.6 


32 


32.0 


58 


33.0 


Never 


17 


77.3 


55 


55.0 


78 


44.3 


Wear my seat belt 














(n=297) 














Always 


15 


68.2 


45 


45.0 


57 


32.6 


Daily 


2 


9.1 


20 


20.0 


34 


19.4 


Weekly or Monthly 


0 


0.0 


8 


8.0 


25 


14.3 


Rarely 


2 


9.1 


12 


12.0 


36 


20. S 


Never 


3 


13.6 


15 


15.0 


23 


13.1 


Drive while intoxicated 










(n=295) 














Always, Daily or Weekly 


1 


4.6 


2 


2.0 


18 


10.4 


Monthly 


1 


4.6 


12 


12.0 


20 


11.6 


Rarely 


5 


22.7 


31 


31.0 


61 


35.3 


Never 


15 


68.2 


55 


55.0 


74 


42.8 


Drive 10 miles over speed limit 












'n=297) 














Always 


2 


9.1 


11 


11.0 


22 


12.6 


Dally 


1 


4.6 


26 


26.0 


58 


33.1 


Weekly or Monthly 


3 


13.6 


29 


29.0 


53 


30.3 


Rarely 


7 


31.8 


24 


24.0 


30 


17.1 


Never 


9 


40.9 


10 


10.0 


12 


6.9 


Drive after drinking a 














couple of beers or drinks 














within an hour 














(n=26l) 














Always or Drily 


,0 


0.0 


5 


5.6 


11 


7.2 


Weekly 


1 


5.3 


13 


14.4 


24 


15.8 


Monthly 


0 


0.0 


12 


13.3 


16 


10.5 


Rarely 


5 


26.3 


23 


25.6 


48 


31.6 


Never 


13 


68.4 


37 


41.1 


53 


34.9 



Chi Sq. 



48. 7»* 



13. 0» 



17. 4» 



12.3 



32. 8»* 



11.1 



•P < .05 P < .0001 
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TABLE 5 

CROSS TABULATION OF FREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGES 
WITH WHICH SELECTED DRIVING BEHAVIORS ARE PRACTICED 
BY SELF-RATING AS A DRIVER FOR FEMALES 



Self- Rating as a Driver 



Frequencies with which 
Selected Driving Behaviors 



Extremely and 
Extremely Very Very Safe 
Safe Safe Collapsed 



Safe 



Are Praotloed 


AA 


< 


n 

AA 


< 


Al 




AI 




Take risks when drlvlnfic 


















(ns152) 




























c 

D 


0 n 


1 A 
J 0 


1 o« 0 


Ua Air 1 V 

it06K Jiy 










Ji 
*t 


D • u 


OO 
C.C. 


OK O 
















1 1 

1 1 


1 O Q 


Rar*Al V 










•tu 


71 


"5 1 


jO • ^ 


NAVAr* 












Q n 


c 
? 




PfiOA w1 h Af" hAr> rir*'IVAr*A 

llOWw ftXvil V/vIlwI XVCA O 


















(n=152) 


















Always, Dally, Weekly 


















or Monthly 










o 


0 .u 


1 1 
1 1 


1 O 0 


Rarely 










1^ 

1 Q 






OK 0 


Never 










ilQ 


70 1 




^1 O 


Wear my seat belt 


















(n=152) 


















Always 










j5 








Dally 










1 O 


1 *7 Q 


on 


0*3 K 


Weekly or Monthly 










Ii 


D • U 


1 n 

1 U 


1 1 A 


Rarely 










1 U 


1 ll o 


on 


OO c 

23 .5 


Never 












0 n 


a 

0 


Q il 


Drive while Intoxicated 


















(n=152) 


















Always, Dally, Weekly 


















Monthly or Rarely 


4 


30.8 


17 


31.5 






46 


54.1 


Never 


9 


6Q ? 


J r 


68 S 








im Q 


Drive 10 miles over speed limit 
















(n=151) 


















Always 










5 


7.5 


6 


7.1 


Dally 










9 


13.4 


28 


33.3 


Weekly 










11 


16.4 


12 


14.3 


Monthly 










8 


11.9 


12 


14.3 


Rarely 










21 


31.3 


18 


21.4 


Never 










13 


19.4 


8 


9.5 


Drive after drinking a 


















couple of beers or drinks 


















within an hour 


















(n=l43) 


















Always, Dally, Weekly, 


















or Monthly 


0 


0.0 


7 


13.7 






25 


:i.3 


Rarely 


3 


25.0 


16 


31.4 






20 


25.0 


Never 


9 


75.0 


28 


25.0 






35 


43.8 



Chi Sq. 



ERIC 



•P < .05 



••P < .0001 



23.5" 



5.2 



7.2 



7.9» 



10.3 



10.0* 
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TABLE 6 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN 
MEAN DRIVING BEHAVIOR COMPOSITE SCORESt BY SELF-RATING 
AS A DRIVER FOR TOTAL SAMPLE, MALES AND FEMALES 



F 

Self. Rating as a Driver n - Mean S.D. Ratio 



Total sample 
Extremely 
Very safe 
Safe 
Unsafe 

Males 

Extremely 
Very safe 
Safe 

Females 

Extremely 
Very safe 
Safe 





308 








safe 


?.2 


25.5 


4 


.26 




100 


22.7 


3 


.74 




176 


20.7 


4 


.40 




10 


18.7 


5 


.58 




144 








safe 


9 


24.7 


5. 


41 




44 


21.1 


3. 


61 




91 


19.7 


4. 


43 




152 








safe 


13 


26.1 


3. 


38 




54 


24.1 


3. 


02 




85 


21.8 


4. 


11 



•P < .01 "P > .001 

t = High mean score reflects more cautious behavior 



37 



ERIC 



12.55* 



'•33* 



11.82** 
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Because very few participants rated themselves on the unsafe side of 
the scale, categories for "unsafe," "very unsafe," and "extremely unsafe" 
were collapsed into a single category when conducting the analysis for the 
total sample; and those rating themselves as "unsafe" were excluded from 
the analysis for males and females. The results showed that the groups 
which rated themselves safest also had a higher driver behavior composite 
score, which indicated safe driving practices. The driver behavior n)<$ans 
decreased progressively with respect to self-rating of safety as a driver. 
The results were consistent for the total sample as well as for males and 
females (see Table 6). 

The results of this analysis and the chi square analysis reported 
above indicate that the relationship between self-rating as a driver and 
self-reported driving behavior is stronger for females than for males. 
It is important to note that although considerable portions of the sample 
reported engaging in unsafe driving behaviors on a frequent basis, only 
2.2% (n=7) indicated that they consider themselves to be "unsafe" as 
drivers. This fact points to a need for clarification for the young of 
the concept "safe driver," and the need for more thorough self-assessment. 

Relationship Between Sex and Driver Behaviors 

With chi square analyses, frequency reports for engaging in specific 
driver behaviors were compared by sex of respondents. Results appear in 
Table 7« Response categories were collapsed when necessary to provide a 
large enough sample in each cell for analysis. Statistically significant 
differences between males and females were found on each of the driver 
behaviors except "wear my seat belt." With this one exception females 
reported consistently safer driving behavior. 

The behavior that showed the greatest difference by sex was "race 
with other drivers." More than twice as many feiSas^Les (65$ vs. 32$) report 
"never" racing. 

The relationship between sex and the composite score derived from the 
five driver behaviors showed that the mean score for females (23«1) was 
significantly greater than the mean score for males (20.3) • revealing that 
females reported being more cautious than males. The F ratio resulting 
from the ANOVA was 33*^5 which was significant at the .001 level. 

Connotative Meanirg Associated with Selected Concepts; 

Total Sample 

Concepts related to driving and life in general were rated by young 
drivers to determine those about which they felt most strongly. Their 
strength of feeling was assessed and compared through dimension scores. 
Each dimension score was derived from four, seven-position bipolar 
adjective scales. Twenty-eight was the highest possible score and four 
the lowest for each dimension. In assessing meanings from scores, one 
would generally consider a high score appropriate on a positive concept 
such as safe driving, myself or self-control, and a low score appropriate 

ERLC 
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TABLE 7 



ERLC 



CROSS TABULATION OF FREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGES 
WITH WHICH SELECTED DRIVING BEHAVIORS ARE PRACTICED BY SEX 



Frequencies With Which 
Selected Driving Behaviors Males 
Are Praoticed n 



Take risks when driving 
(n=306) 

Always or Daily 

Weekly or Daily 

Monthly 

Rarely 

Never 

Race with other drivers 
(n=308) 

Always or Daily 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Rarely 

Never 
Wear my seat belt 
(n=305) 

Always 

Daily 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Rarely 

Never 

Drive while intoxicated 
(n=303) 
Weekly 
Monthly 
Rarely 
Never 

Drive 10 miles over speed 
(n=305) 
Always 
Daily 
Weekly 
Monthly 
Rarely 
Never 

Drive after drinking a 
couple of beers or drinks 
within an hour 
(n=268) 

Always or Daily 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Rarely 

Never 



limit 



•P < .05 



*»P < .000' 



39 



Females 



36 


24.0 


24 


1R il 


39 


26.0 




\Q m ( 


31 


20.7 


14 


9.0 


37 


24.7 


7Q 




7 


4.7 


13 


8.3 


1 1 


7 ^ 




1 O 

1 o 


15 


10.0 


7 


ii ii 


20 


13.3 


4 


2.5 


55 


36.7 


41 


26.0 


49 


32.7 


104 


65.8 


56 


37.6 


62 


39.7 


26 


17.5 


34 


21.8 


12 


8.1 


9 


5.8 


7 


4.7 


5 


3.2 


23 


15.4 


31 


20.0 


25 


16.8 


15 


9.6 


15 


10.2 


6 


3.9 


22 


15.0 


10 


6.4 


50 


34.0 


51 


32.7 


60 


40.8 


89 


57.1 



27 


18.0 


11 


7.1 


47 


31.3 


39 


25.2 


16 


17.3 


23 


14.8 


18 


12.0 


20 


12.9 


22 


14.7 


40 


25.8 


10 


6.7 


22 


14.2 


10 


8.3 


6 


4.1 


29 


24.0 


9 


6.1 


12 


9.9 


17 


11.6 


38 


31.4 


39 


26.5 


32 


26.5 


76 


51.7 



Chi Sq. 



28.3" 



41. 4M 



5.7 



13. 8» 



17. 4» 



28.1»» 
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on a concept such as riding with an unsafe driver , or drinking and 
driving. 

The relative positions of each concept within each dimension were 
compared I and served as the measure of the attitudes of a group. In 
searching for the concepts with the strongest meanings , the standard 
deviations are helpful in showing which dimension r^ores are more distinct 
from others in the group (Twaite & Monroe » 1979) • Dimension means one 
or more standard deviation from the average of their respective dimension 
means, either on the high or low end of the range, on laore than one 
dimension, was a criterion used to identify those concepts which the 
sample felt most strongly about. They are the concepts which are said 
to be **saturated** with meaning (Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957) • 
There were many concepts which fell into a **neutral zone**; that is, their 
dimension scores were relatively close to the average dimension mean, 
indicating that little can be said about them based on this comparison. 

Prior to assessing the relative strength of meaning associated with 
each concept, the internal consistency of each dimension on each concept 
was calculated. These data are shown in Table 8. Overall, the internal 
consistencies for the Evaluative dimension were highest. The range of 
these coefficients was from 0.72 to 0.88, with a mean across all concepts 
of 0.81. The internal consistency coefficients were fairly high for 
the Stability dimension. The range was 0.41 to 0.69. One-half of the 
estimates were greater than 0.60. The estimates for the Potency dimension 
were lower. The range across the Potency dimension was 0.08 to 0.67, and 
the coefficients for the majority of the concepts on this dimension were 
below 0.50. The internal consistencies of the Activity dimension were the 
lowest, with all but two alpha coefficients being less than 0.50 and the 
majority being less than 0.40. 

The means, standard deviations, and ranks for each concept across 
the four dimensions are listed in Table 9* The concepts with means one 
standard deviation below the average mean in the Evaluative dimension 
were drinking and driving, riding with an unsafe driver, and drugs. The 
concepts with means on standard deviation above the average mean in the 
Evaluative dimension were safe driving, self-ocxitrol , self-confidence, 
myself, parent, freedom, driving, and seat belts. Those with means one 
standard deviation below the average were anger, bard liquor, peer 
pressure, risk taking, and speeding. The only concept in the Activity 
diDiension which was one standard deviation above the mean was myself. 
There were no concepts one standard deviation or more away from the 
average mean on the low end of the scale. Similarly, there were no 
concepts above or below one standard deviation of the mean in the Potency 
dimension. The concepts with means one standard deviation above the 
average in the Stability dimension were safe driving, seat belts, self« 
control, parent, and self-confidence. The concepts with means one 
standard deviation below the dimension mean were riding with an unsafe 
driver, dmigs, drinking and driving, hard liquor, anger, speeding, young 
driver, and risk taking. 
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TABLE 6 

INTERNAL CONSISTENCY FOR EACH CONCEPT ON EACH DIMENSION* 













Dimension 










Ccneeota 


Evaluation 


Activity 


Potency 


Stahl 1 Ihv 


Total 




Car 


0.72 


(31i) 


0.3^ 


(313) 


0.37 


(312) 


0.11 


(31**) 


0.61 


(316) 


Driving 


0.75 


(31^*) 


0.33 


(31^) 


0.08 


(31^) 


0.18 


(31M 


0.61 


(316) 


Risk taking 


0.85 


(313) 


0.37 


(315) 


0.11 


(312) 


G.69 


(312) 


0/j5 


(316) 


Peer pressure 


0.82 


(31^) 


0.23 


(31^) 


0.62 


(313) 


0.67 


(313) 


0.50 


(315) 


Angei^ 


0.87 


(316) 


-0.03 


(315) 


0.55 


(311) 


0.66 


f ?i1 ) 


0.55 


(316) 


Power 


0.73 


(31^*) 


0.il3 


(312; 


0.67 


(311) 


0.^3 


(315) 


0.70 


(31**) 


Partying 


0.81 


(315) 


0.50 


(313) 


0.63 


(311) 


0.57 


(313) 


0.71 


(315) 


Seat belts 


0.77 


(311) 


0.13 


(315) 


0.12 


(311) 


0.61 


(315) 


0.71 


(315) 


Speeding 


n 7ft 




U . MM 


(310; 


0.52 


(309) 


0.63 


(313) 


0.62 


(31**) 


Police 


n 7 "3 




n 

0. i5 


( 311 ; 


0.52 


(313) 


0.60 


(316) 


n 7 1 
u . r 1 


olo ; 


My risk of a 
serious accident 


n if\ 

U . f O 




n nc 
— U . U5 


(311; 


O.b f 


(311 ) 


0.63 


(315) 


^ 5 


I J 1 0 ; 


Drinking 


0.83 


(316) 


0.35 


(313) 


0.61 


(312) 


0.65 


(315) 


0.68 


(316) 


Safe driving 


0.75 


(316) 


0.32 


(312) 


0.50 


(312) 


0.11 


(315) 


0.60 


(316) 


Beer 


0.87 


(31^) 


0.38 


(312) 


0.11 


(31^) 


0.63 


(31I) 


0.69 


(?^5) 


Drinking and 
driving 


0.87 


(31^) 


0.27 


(312) 


0.59 


(31^) 


0.63 


(31**) 


0.55 


(315) 


Self-control 


0.79 


(313) 


0.39 


(311) 


0 .10 


t ?11) 






0.69 


(315) 


Twenty-one year- 
old drinking age 


0.87 


(312) 


0.31 


(313) 


0.3^ 


(31^) 


0.59 


(313) 


0.75 


(316) 


Young driver 


0.83 


\ J *c. i 


n 50 
u .cy 


0 m; 


0.37 


(311) 


0.68 


(315) 


0.62 


(315) 


Wine 


0.8^ 


(31^) 


0.16 


(310) 


0.39 


(31^) 


0.16 


(31**) 


0.60 




Friends 


0.80 


(313) 


0.23 


(316) 


0.18 


(315) 


0.57 


f ? 16) 


0.71 


(316) 


Parent 


0.80 


(315) 


0.11 


(31^) 


0.36 


(310) 


0.58 


(31**) 


0.71 


(316) 


Hard liquor 


0.86 


(315) 


0.23 


(313) 


0.57 


(313) 


0.68 


(313) 


0.66 


(316) 


Freedom 


0.73 


(313) 


0.16 


(316) 


0.39 


(312) 


0.36 


(316) 


0.69 


(316) 


Drugs 


0.87 


(313) 


0.31 


(312) 


0.53 


(312) 


0.61 


(315) 


0.63 


(315) 


Se^f-confidence 


0.83 


(313) 


0.15 


(311) 


0.16 


(312) 


0.13 


(31**) 


C.78 


(31**) 


ling with an 
unsafe driver 


0.86 


(313) 


0.12 


(313) 


0.13 


(313) 


0.63 


(31**) 


0.55 


(315) 


Myself 


0.79 


(315) 


0.51 


(31^) 


0.18 


(312) 


0.13 


(315) 


0.70 


(315) 


The future 


0.88 


(313) 


0.17 


(3U') 


0.17 


(313) 


0.59 


(313) 


0.73 


(315) 


Averages 


0.81 


(31^<) 


0.37 


<313) 


0.17 


(313) 


0.57 


(31**) 


0.68 


(315^ 



•ns309 to 316 
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TABLE 9 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND RANKS FX)R EACH CONCEPT ON EACH DIMENSION* 



Dlm^nalon 



Concepts 



Evaluative 
Mean S.D. Rank** 



Activi y 
Mean S.D. Rank 



Potency 
Mean S.D. Rank 



•n=312-3l6 

••Rank of concept mean within dimension 



Stability 
Mean S.D. Rank 



Car 


21.8 


M.2 


9 


19.3 


3.7 


11 


18.2 


3.8 


13 


16.9 


3.9 


12 


Driving 


22.3 


M.5 


7 


20.0 


3.5 


5 


17.0 


3.0 


24 


18.3 


4.3 


8 


Risk taking 


11.7 


6.11 


22 


19.0 


4.4 


12 


17.7 


4.1 


1? 


11.7 


5.6 


21 




10.9 


5.6 


23 


18.7 


4.0 


13 


18.9 


.1 


8 


12.5 


5.3 


18 


Anger 


9.8 


5.^ 


25 


18.0 


3.5 


15 


19.4 


4.1 


6 


10.6 


4.8 


24 


Power 


18.14 


5.1 


12 


19 .7 


3.0 


Q 
0 




li ? 

H . C 


1 


14.6 


4.4 


15 


Partying 


17.2 


5.7 


15 


21 .2 


4.2 


2 


19.5 


li C 
H . 0 


3 


15 7. 


U 7 
M.I 


20 


Sert l>elts 


22. M 


5.2 


8 


16.7 


\5 


23 


17 ,0 




O 1 


C.C. . U 


U 7 

H.I 


2 


Speed ng 


12.6 


5.2 


21 


20.5 


4.1 


4 


19. 1 




7 

f 


in A 

lU . D 


4.6 




Police 


18.3 


5.3 


13 


16.3 


3.7 










18.7 


4.9 


7 


My risk of a 


13.1 


5.9 


20 


Id .0 


3.4 


2 ) 


ifi 0 
ID . c 


li f\ 




1^ 7 




13 


serious accident 
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Beer 
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Self-control 


23.5 


14.1 


2 


18.5 


3.6 


14 


17.6 


3.5 


18 


21.5 


4.3 


3 


Twenty-one year- 


17.9 


6.7 


114 


16.3 


3.7 


25 


17.3 


3.5 


23 


17.3 


5.0 


10 


old drinking age 




























13.7 


5.0 


18 


19.6 


3.^ 


9 


17.5 


3.5 


19 


11.2 


4.5 


22 


Wine 


15.6 


5.8 


16 


15.9 


3.8 


28 


15.3 


3.7 


28 


14.4 


4.1 


16 


Friends 


21.9 


4.7 


10 


19.9 


3.3 


7 


17.5 


3.5 


20 


17.8 


4.9 


9 


Parent 


23.1 


14.7 


5 


16.9 


3.7 


20 


17.4 


3.5 


22 


21.2 


4.5 


4 


Hard liquor 


10.5 


5.9 


214 


16.8 


4.1 


22 


19.9 


4.2 
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10.2 
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25 


Freedom 
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14.0 
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18.4 
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17.1 
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Drugs 
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Self-confidence 
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18.4 
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12 
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4.3 
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Riding with an 


7.1 


4.3 


27 
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14 
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Myself 
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The future 
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The concepts which have the strongest dimension scores by virtue of 
being the farthest from the mean, either on the high or low end S the 
range, on more than one dimension are those which will be reported as 
being "saturated with meaning." These include safe driving, rJ 5 w^ith 
an unsafe driver, drinking and driving, drugs, hard llquojf ■ysel?^ mi?- 
?wmJ! ^eeT -elf-confided, 'anger, and J;e;';SI;uJ: 

(while peer pressure was not rated more than one standard deviation beyond 
the mean on more than one dimension, it was included with this group 

Si::u"::erbe1o':: °^ ^^-^ oonceptfrre^ 

Safe driving. Considering the context in which the YLSD was 
drSvJn^ ^IJ-^ surprising to see strong feelings with regard to 
aare driving. The means on this concept lor the Evaluative and Stability 

u«es °?harr^ '''''' respective groups? "Sese results 

suggest that the sample has a positive attitude toward safe drlvln« But 
as reflected by DSD findings, the meaning of safe drlv^ LoJg y^Jig 

'.TlTJ'T'''l °' ooiparJsof ^o' eV I c t ^ 

This may suggest that even though they know it is not a good idea to iake 

also knoi thaJ'^r T t° ""safe (for whatf^:? "^soS^ Sy 

fllVT^ I i^^^ ^^""^ ^^'•y be, in a position where 

Uieir^judgment does not prevail and they, in effect. 'lose control over the 

Drinking and Driving. The analysis of feelings about drinkinc and 
tl lnMl 'Jf'"'" '° °' " driver in comparison 

^aliatLe f if ^ ^''^"^ the lowes? 

M^i?v ir^jf ?5 ^T. °^ O^'^io^sly young drivers do not think 

m^nwf 5 f.^?*\''"'^' " ^^^^ ^'^^""'^ apparent, their connotative 
?hSr1 abni inconsistent. Furthermore. 

i^^Lnin i ? r.""^ ^'^^ ^""^ °^ 9.5) indicating that they are 

unsettled about the concept. 

^"^^^ evaluated third lowest of all the concepts. The 

n«2i i^""^^" ^^'•y ^9.4), second only to riding with an 

unsafe driver. Thus these sample groups had negative connotatiJ^ SoJt 

«?t«h^?f^^ ^""^ °n the Evaluative and 

Stability dimensions were 10.5 and 10.2. respectively. In both cases 

il^hln^T """^^ "^^"^^^ ^^^i-tion beiow the averse ' 

within thexr group. These results suggest that young people tend to 
have negative feelings about hard llqSr. which a^e fiSuar to ?LJr 
connotations about drugs, riding with an unsafe driver. drLiL^^J 

JTil^;,,^;; ""^^ ^°tive ingredient (alcoSoH in 

hard liquor, beer and wine, the respondents did not indicate negative- 
connotations regarding beer or wine. negative 
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Hyself. The Evaluative dimension nyself was rated fourth highest 
(mean of 23.1) > after eafe driving, aelf-oontrol, and self-confxdenoe. 
These concepts, along with parent, freedom, driving, and seat belts, were 
one standard deviation above the average mean in the Evaluative dimension. 
In the Activity dimension, ayself (22.1) was the first and the only 
concept one standard deviation above the average mean. The rating on the 
Evaluative dimension suggests that in general, the young drivers in our 
sample population feel good about themselves. The high Activity rating 
indicates that they tend to consider themselves as young, fast, alive, and 
open (the adjective choices which result in high scores in the Activity 
dimension), which is compatible with society's perception of 18-22 year 
olds. Although not quite one standard deviation above the mean, the 
respondents rated myself sixth highest in Stability, after safe driving, 
seat belts, self-control i parent, and self-confidence. This could suggest 
that a good portion of our sample has a feeling of Stability about 
themselves. 

Self-control. Self-control ranked second highest in the Evaluative 
dimension (mean of 23.5) after safe driving. This concept also received 
a high Stability rating (mean of 21.5) preceded only by safe driving and 
seat belts. This latter result suggests that, in general the group has 
positive feelings associated with safe driving and self-control. 

Seat belts. On the Evaluative dimension, seat belts was rated eighth 
highest* The mean of 22.4 on the Evaluative dimension was one standard 
deviation above the dimension mean. The mean score on the Stability 
dimension was 22.0, which was second only to safe driving and almost 
one and one-half standard deviations above the mean for the Stability 
dimension. Thus many respondents have positive connotations about seat 
belts, similar to those associated with safe driving, self-control, and 
parent. 

Parent. The mean score for parent on the Evaluative dimension was 
23.1, and 21.2 on the Stability dimension. In both cases, these means 
were more than one standard deviation above the grand mean in their 
respective groups. The results are encouraging in that they suggest 
for this sample parents are viewed favorably. 

Self-confidence. Self-confidence was rated third highest on the 
Evaluative dimension with a mean of 23.^. This concept, along with only 
five others, was one standard deviation above the mean. The mean in the 
Stability dimension for self-confidence (19-9) was fifth highest, and one 
standard deviation above the average mean. These results suggest that 
positive connotations are associated witn a high degree of self-control. 

Anger. The mean score for anger in the Evaluative dimension was 
9.8, the lowest across all concepts except for drinking and driving and 
riding with an unsafe driver. The mean score for anger on the Stability 
dimension was 10.6, a.^o quite low. Only the two concepts mentioned 
above, along with drugs and hard liquor were viewed as being less stable 
than anger. 
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Peer Pressure. The mean score for peer pressure on the EvaiuaMvp 
dimension was 10.9. which was „,ore than one sLdard de^iafion beJoi 

fav\r:bJy';hL'%r:f\t'l8^ '''' eJaLa?ed Lss 

ittvoraoiy tnan 22 of the 28 concepts. It seems clear thai- Hp^ni-f^ fv.^ 

indlofn^r?:. differential results for the total sample 

d^^^^^aiSf'°^^ ^^^^^^^^ about »«?e 

r?'.? »«l'-confidenoe, Byself, parent, and freedon 

and had the most negative feelings about riding Sth ^safT^JI^r 

?n'^ffec'So;'*JL'?*r fr*"*' liQul^/an'J Sle^pl^^l'''^' 

rpnnnf ! P P f follows, the connotative meanings of the group are 
reported for females and males separately and by participants' drfv?n^ 
cautiousness, a variable based on the driving behavic^co'^posite scoJf • 

Semantic DiffprpnUoi ConoeDta rn-gcrlmlnatinp 
Between Mal es and Famalpg 

Five of the 28 concepts investigated were directly related to 

driving, and (5) riding vlth an unsafe driver. No siin?nn2«f hTTt^ 
were observed in male and female ratings orLat belto hir^Ja^ fr'??'' 
Significant differences were found fo^'thfo^J^r ^^J^^oScepts 
t^' l^r'. ratJ^s Se^el^e Svo^abL 

EvlJu^i':: dw^sloi'f''^ perspective. Mal^' .ean "ore on the 

bvaiuatlve dimension for speeding was higher than females' while ty >ir 
evaluation of the concept safe driving was significa^^y loweJ tha^ that 

nLI^r """"^'^^ evaluated drinking Ld JrIvw as 

negative but females slightly more so. Similarly, TSilTboth mSes 
and females thought negatively of riding with an Life drJje^ fe^les' 
ratings were significantly more negativ^ than thosTof ma^el Pes^tir 
for these and other concepts are shown in Table 10. 

flales' and females' connotative meanings associated with the rnnr.onf 
beer differed significantly on the Evaluative and Stability dimensions 
Males obviously think more favorably about beer than females do sJm^iar 

a tra?nr.^^!?f/^^ ''^""8" '^""^"^ ^e more favorable from 

specXLallf reLfL"^'"^"y^^"^ °ther concepts less 

; f:^ related to driving. For example, males had significantlv 
more positive evaluations of the concepts rlak taking drlnkiw 
drugs. While females had higher evaluationsTf SSelf thTS;^ fnH 



Selected ratings of m; .es and females on the Potency and Stah<Hf« 
viewed rHk-Ukliig, ap««lliig, drinking, i,«er, drinking and <rl»lng, bard 
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liquoFi drugSt and riding with an unsafe driver as being more stable than 
did females. Males viewed drugs, drinking and driving, and beer as being 
less potent than females. Not surprisingly, they viewed the concept 
■yaelf as being more potent than did females. 

SuMary. Overall, the connotative meanings that males and females 
associated with the various concepts were similar. There were, however, 
statistically significant differences in numerous dimension scores. What 
seems striking is not the magnitude of the differences in mean score, but 
rather the consistency in the pattern of responses. In virtually every 
instance of statistically significant differences, the ratings of females 
could be considered preferable from a traffic-safety perspective. When 

this pattern of connotative meaning scores was considered along with the 
male/ female results on the self-reported driving behavior scale, it seemed 
reasonable to conclude that connotative meanings are related to driving 
behavior. This hypothesis is confirmed in the analysis presented b^low. 

Prftdiction of D '^^^^fi T^>"> Yior Com osite Scores 

As discussed earlier, two of the instruments used in the study were 
the 28-page Semantic Differential (SD), especially adapted for young 
drivers, and the Data Sheet on Driving (DSD). The latter included six 
items* dealing with behavior related to driving. These items were 
analyzed, first on a one-by-one basis and then as a composite obtained 
by adding the scores on ti>e six single items (appropriately reflected). 
A high score on the Driving Behavior Composite (DBC) indicated a high 
degree of self-reported cautiousness in driving-related behavior. 

The SD yields scores on each of four dimensions. Evaluative (E), 
Activity (A), Potency (P), and Stability (S), for each of 28 noun concepts 
related to driving. A total score [T] for each concept was also obtained, 
although its meaning is questionable. A high dimension score means higher 
Value (Evaluative), higher Activity, higher Potency, or higher Stability 
ascribed to a concept by the respondent. For example, a high Evaluative 
score on the concept seat belts would mean that the respondent values 
belts highly, where as low Evaluative score on the concept beer would 
mean that the respondent considers beer to have little value. 

During the process of constructing the SD and DBC for the study, 
it was assumed that both would be measures of quite similar, if not 
identical constructs. Thus, there should be a fairly strong statistical 
relationship between the DBC and at least some of t,he dimension scores on 
the SD. And so, using again the examples in the previous paragraph, one 
might expect a high value on seat belts to have a nigh cautiousness score 
on the DBC, and a high value on beer to show a lower cautiousness score. 

Since the SD is a more subtle measure of potential driving-related 
behavior than is the DBC, it would be desirable to use it, perhaps 




•Only five of the six items were administered to the entire group 
(308 usable responses). There were 270 usable responses to the entire 
set of six items. 
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TABLE 10 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEANS P0« EACH CONCEPT ON EACH DIMENSION FOR MALES AND FEMALES 



Concepts 



DIMENSION 



MEAN S.D. 



1. Car 

2. Car 

3. Car 
^. Car 

5 . Drug 

6 • Drug 

7. Drug 

8* Drug 

9. Risk Taking 

10. Risk Taking 

11. Risk Taking 

12. Risk Taking 

13. Peer Pressure 
1^. Peer Pressure 

15. Peer Pressure 

16. Peer Pressure 

17. Anger 

18. Anger 

19. Anger 

20. Anger 

21 . Power 

22 . Power 

23 . Power 
2^. Power 

25. Partying 

26. Partying 

27. Partying 

28. Partying 

29. Seat Belts 

30. Seat Belts 

31. Seat Belts 

32. Seat Belts 

33. Speeding 
3^. Speeding 

35. Speeding 

36. Speeding 

37. Police 

38. Police 

39. Police 
^0. Police 



(n) 



MEAN S.D. 



(n) 



F 

RATIO 



SIC. 
LEVEL 



Evaluative 
Activity 
Potency 
Stability 

Evaluative 
Activity 
Potency 
Stability 

Evaluative 
Activity 
Potency 
Stability 

Evaluative 
Activity 
Potency 
Stability 

Evaluative 
Activity 
Potency 
Stability 

Evaluative 
Activity 
Potency 
Stability 

Evaluative 
Activity 
Potency 
Stability 

Evaluat Ive 
Activity 
Potency 
Stability 

Evaluative 
Activity 
Potency 
Stability 

Evaluative 
Activity 
Potency 
Stability 



21.855 i|.29i| 152 

19.572 3.916 152 

18.127 3.860 150 

17.106 3.772 151 

22. m i|.l60 151 

20.2^3 3.668 152 

17.020 2.878 152 

18.327 i|.ii51 153 

13.179 6.190 151 

18.921 i|.325 152 

17.776 i|.038 152 

12.6il9 5.3^7 151 

10.993 5.380 152 

18.331 ^.028 151 

18.616 ii.238 151 

13.033 5.311 150 

10.288 5.579 153 

18.171 3.^87 152 

19.318 3.9^2 151 

1 .118 5.170 152 

I8.97il 5.009 152 

20.325 3.932 151 

20.3^17 i|.27i| 150 

1^.717 i|.J430 152 

18.268 5.309 153 

21.il77 i|.333 153 

19.7^18 i|.592 151 

13.013 i|.663 152 

22.007 5.022 151 

16.763 ^1.1166 152 

17. ^153 3.929 1^18 
21.572 i|.771 152 

13.815 5.186 151 
20.93^ i|.057 151 
19.160 3.966 150 
11.336 i|.5^l5 152 

17.980 5.253 152 

15.816 3.828 152 
19.382 3.909 15^ 

18. ^31 i|.907 153 



21.88i| H.039 



22.i|1i| 
19.718 



^.705 
3.2i46 



19.102 
19.1^1 
12.000 



3.95i| 
5.036 
5.32. 



9.^71 5.2i|2 
17.962 3.^29 
19.^39 i|.252 

10.006 i*.275 

17.782 5.152 

19.058 3.i|68 

19.il23 3.971 

1^.357 ^.il22 

16.218 6.0il1 

20.929 ^1.0^17 

19.175 i|,32i| 

11.723 i|.733 

22.9^19 5.130 

16.758 i|.587 

17.510 i|.066 

22.586 i|.623 

11.361 it. 929 

20.033 i|.ll6 

19.013 3.872 

9.826 1^,5^6 

18.529 5.157 

16.795 3.386 

19.il39 3.375 

18.392 ^4.855 
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TABLE 10 (continued) 



MALES E£MAL£5 

F SIG. 

Concepts DIMENSION MEAN S,D. (n) MEAN S.D. (n) RATIO LEVEL 



41. 


My ri3k» 


Evaluative 




risk 


Activity 




fty risk 


Potency 




risk 


Stability 




Drink Inr 


Evaluative 


. 


Drinking 


Activity 




Drinking 


Potency 


^B. 


Drinking 


Stability 


**9. 


Safe Driving 


Evaluative 


50. 


Safe Driving 


a 1 mm 1 ^ 

Activity 


51 . 


Safe Driving 


Potency 


52. 


Safe Driving 


Stability 


53. 


Beer 


Evaluative 


51. 


Beer 


M. 1 mml ^ mm 

Activity 


55 . 


Beer 


Potency 


56. 


Beer 


Stability 


57. 


Drinking and Driving 


Evaluative 


58. 


Drinking and Driving 


Activity 


59. 


Drinking and Driving 


Potency 


60. 


Drinking and Driving 


Stability 


61. 


Self -Control 


Evaluative 


62. 


Self-Control 


Activity 


63. 


Self-Control 


Potency 


61 • 


Self-Control 


Stability 


65. 


21-year-Old Drinking Age 


Evaluative 


66. 


21-year-Old Drinking Age 


Activity 


67. 


21-year-Old Drinking Age 


Potency 


68. 


21-year-Old Drinking Age 


Stability 


69. 


young Driver 


Evaluative 


70. 


Young Driver 


Activity 


71. 


young Driver 


Potency 


72. 


young Driver 


Stability 


73. 


Wine 


Evaluative 


71. 


Wlnt* 


Activity 


75. 


Wln^> 


Potency 


76. 


Wine 


Stability 


77. 


Friends 


Evaluative 


78. 


Friends 


Activity 


79. 


Friends 


Potency 


80. 


Friends 


Stability 


81. 


Parent 


Evaluative 


82. 


Parent 


Activity 


83. 


Parent 


Potency 


81. 


Parent 


Stability 
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151 


13.968 


5.113 


155 


0.90 


NS 


19.375 


3.567 


152 


19.935 


3.231 


155 


2.08 


NS 


17.235 


3.196 


153 


17.703 


3.600 


155 


1.31 


NS 


11.235 


1.285 


153 


11.173 


1.671 


156 


0.01 


NS 


15.819 


5.506 


152 


15.333 


6.106 


156 


0.60 


NS 


15.760 


3.782 


150 


15.968 


3.766 


151 


0.23 


NS 


15.523 


3.711 


153 


15.226 


i.651 


155 


0.50 


NS 


11.732 


3.602 


153 


13.955 


1.659 


155 


2.68 


NS 


21.397 


1.190 


151 


22.155 


1.836 


156 


3.91 


.05 


19.399 


3.561 


153 


20.268 


2.913 


157 


5.19 


.05 


17.699 


3.660 


153 


17.288 


3.170 


156 


1.03 


NS 


17.895 


1.503 


153 


17.726 


5.190 


15' 


0.09 


NS 


22.161 


1.600 


152 


23.662 


1.708 


157 


5.15 


.05 


16.701 


1.010 


152 


17.122 


3.336 


156 


0.99 


NS 


17.553 


3.659 


150 


17.191 


3.325 


155 


0.81 


NS 


ai.1^8 


1.213 


152 


21.363 


1.796 


157 


0.19 


NS 
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TABLE 10 (continued) 











MALRS 




FEMALR.S 








Concepts 


DIMENSION 


MEAN 


S.D. 


(n) 


MEAN 


S.D. 


(n) 


F 

RATIO 


SIG. 
LEVEL 


85. 

QC 

00 • 
87. 

00, 


Hard Liquor 
Hard Liquor 
Hard Liquor 
Hard Liquor 


Evaluative 

Ant- 1 v1 1- V 

Potency 
Stability 


11.732 

1 A T 

ID , f 

19.586 
11.191 


5.701 
'*.25o 
^.192 
^.717 


153 
152 
152 
152 


9. 115 
16.916 
20.226 

9.174 


5.655 
4.091 
^.331 
4.850 


156 
155 
155 
155 


16.41 
0, 14 
1.73 
0.22 


.001 

NS 

NS 
.001 


89, 
90. 

0 1 

92. 


Freedom 
Freedom 
Freedom 


Evaluative 

Aetivitv 

Potency 

Stability 


22.673 

18.653 
17 .229 


4.188 
J. r 

3.872 

J. f f 0 


150 
153 
150 
15 J 


23.331 
20.637 
18.128 
17.006 


3.912 
3.896 
3.1^1 
4.571 


157 
157 
156 
157 


2.03 
0.05 
1.70 
0.22 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


93. 
9^. 
95. 
96. 


Drugs 
Drugs 
Drugs 
Drugs 


Evaluative 
Activity 
Potency 
Stability 


9.^2i| 
16.613 
18.576 
10.197 


6.133 
5.040 

M . U M f 

^.962 


15 1 
150 
1R 1 

152 


7.808 
17.321 

8.694 


5.122 

4,091 

h 1 
** • DU 1 

4,469 


156 
155 
157 


c on 

0 . 30 
1.82 

10.3^ 
7.84 


.05 
NS 
.01 
.01 


97. 

98. 
99. 
100. 


Self -Confidence 
Self -Confidence 
Self-Confidence 
Self -Confidence 


Evalu V Ive 
Activity 
Potency 
Stability 


22.621 
19.233 
18.730 
19.776 


^.625 
3.902 
^.039 
^.251 


151 
150 
152 
152 


23.891 
19.677 
17.935 
19.99^ 


4,210 
3.^62 
3.321 
4.396 


156 
155 
154 
156 


^.50 
1.11 
3.5^ 
0. 19 


.05 
NS 
NS 
NS 


101. 


Riding with an unsafe 
driver 




0. UcD 


^.821 


15 1 


6.224 


3.718 


156 


13.50 


.001 


102. 


Riding with an unsafe 
driver 


Activity 


16.205 


^.114 


151 


16.224 


J.J uu 


156 


0.00 


NS 


103. 


Riding with an unsafe 
driver 


Potency 


17.592 


3.845 


152 


18.729 


4.361 


155 


5.86 


.05 


10^. 


Riding with an unsafe 
driver 


Stability 


9.507 


4.438 


15i; 


C.P18 


4.388 


156 


6.57 


.05 


105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 


Myself 
Myself 
Myself 
Myself 


Evaluative 
Activity 
Potency 
Stability 


22.428 
21.821 
17.8ilO 
19.3^9 


3.916 
3.807 
3.673 
4.108 


152 
151 
150 
152 


23.752 
22.3^4 
15.564 
19.777 


3.700 
3.127 
3.351 
4,227 


157 
157 
156 
157 


9.3^ 
1.74 
32.11 
0.82 


.01 

NS 
.001 
NS 


109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 


The Future 
The Future 
The Future 
The Future 


Evaluative 
Activity 
Potency 
Stability 


19.7^8 
19.789 
18.3^9 
15.5^3 


6.259 
^.329 
4.027 
5.161 


151 
152 
152 
151 


21.462 
20.147 
18.335 
15.679 


5.142 
^.033 
3.^63 
5.300 


156 
156 
155 
156 


6.89 
0.56 
0.00 
0.05 


.01 

NS 
NS 
NS 
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exclusively, in future educational and research activities dealing with 
young drivers. The SD is harder to "fake" and less likely to bring out 
"socially desirable" responses than the DBC, It is, however, quite long 
and takes much more time. Therefore, the investigators tried to find 
a workable but much reduced form of the SD, consisting perhaps of 10 
concepts or fewer, that could be used to predict scores on the DBC. The 
steps undertaken in this effort are described in the following sections. 

Since there were really two forms (5- and 6-item) of the DBC, both 
were used separately as criteria. The analyses were done separately for 
males and females as well as for the total group. 

Analyses Using the 5-Item DBC (DBC5) As Criterion 

It was expected that the concepts and dimensions found to be 
satisfactory predictors of the DBC for males and females separately might 
differ from those for the total group (n=308). Because of incomplete 
responses, data for eight participants were excluded. Analyses are 
described in detail below. Only the final results are given for males 
and females. 

Total Group . The first step involved a multiple regression (MR) 
analysis using the 28 scores on the E dimension (one for each concept) 
as independent variables and the DBC5 score as the dependent variable. 
This analysis was repeated for the A, P, and S dimensions as well as for 
the total score (T). Standardized regression coefficients greater than 
.10 for all of these analyses are shown as "X" in Table 11. 

The choice of .10 as a cut-off was arbitrary, but seemed to yield 
an appropiate basis on which to select concepts having predictive value. 
The number of X's among the four dimension scores (i«e., E, A, F, and S) 
was recorded for each concept. The greater this number, the more useful 
the concept was Judged to be in terms of predictive oower. On this basis, 
10 concepts were selected for inclusion in further MR analyses. These ten 
concepts were: peer pressure, anger, seat belts, speeding, risk of 
serious accident, drinking, beer, self-confidence, riding vlth unsafe 
driver, and sgrself. 

The 40 dimension scores corresponding to the 10 concepts selected in 
step 1 were used as independent variables in a MR analysis with DBC5 as 
the dependent variable (Table 12). The absolute value of the 40 resulting 
standardized regression coefficients were ranked from high (Rank 1) to 
low (Rank 40). The dimensions having ranks from 1 to 10 were used to 
identify those concepts that appeared to be most predictive of the DBC5« 
The concepts thus identified were anger, seat belts, speeding, beer, self- 
confidence, and agrself , although the importance of anger was questionable. 
Accordingly, two MR analyses were carried out, one including anger, and 
the other omitting it. In both cases, all dimensions corresponding to 
the indicated concepts were included. In addition, however, a separate 
MR analysis was computed using only the 10 dimensions having ranks from 
1 to 10 (as described above) as the independent variables. 

The results of these analyses indicated that anger should be included 
as one of the total of six concepts used to predict DBC5. The results 

ERIC ~ 50 
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TABLE 11 



DIMENSIONS HAVING ABSOLUTE VALUES OF STANDARDIZED REGRESSION 

COEFFICIENTS EXCEEDING .10 WHEN EACH OF FOUR DIMENSIONS 
(E, A, P, S) WERE USED TO PREDICT DBC5, TOTAL GROUP (N=308) 



Dimension 



Concept* E A P S No. of X's Concepts Selected 



4 
1 


V 
A 




X 


c. 




X 




i 






X 


ji 


X 




X 


0 


X 




X 


c 

Q 








7 
f 




X 




Q 
0 


X 


X 


X 


Q 


V 
A 


X 


X 


1 n 










V 
A 










X 




1 *3 
» J 








14 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 




1 ? 








1 u 


V 
A 






1 "7 

1 1 






X 


18 








19 








20 




X 




21 








22 








23 








24 




X 




25 




X 


X 


26 






X 


27 




X 




28 









2 
1 
1 

X 3 • 

2 • 

0 
1 

X 4 • 

X 4 • 

0 

X 2 • 

X 2 • 

0 

X 3 • 

0 
1 
1 
0 

X 1 

1 

X 1 
0 
0 

1 

X 3 • 
X 2 • 

X X 3 • 
0 



•See p. 12 for concepts. 
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TABLE 12 

STANDARDIZED REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS OBTAINED WHEN 
40 DIMENSION SCORES BASED ON TEN SELECTED CONCEPTS WERE 
USED TO PREDICT DBC51 , TOTAL GROUP (N=308) 







Standardized^ 


Selected 


Concept 


Dimension^ 


Coefficients 


Rank Concepts 


Peer Pressure 


E 


05 






A 


01 






P 


07 






S 


-01 




Anger 


E 


13 


9 • 




A 


-05 






P 


-07 






S 


-09 




Seat Belts 


E 


28 


1 • 




A 


-01 






P 


11 






S 


02 


V 


Speeding 


E 


-12 






A 


-15 


5 




P 


-12 


10 




S 


-03 




Risk of Serious 


E 


09 




Accident 


A 


06 






P 


-01 






S 


02 




Drinking 


E 


01 






A 


01 






P 


09 






S 


-03 




Beer 


E 


-24 


2 • 




A 


02 






P 


-14 


8 




S 


02 




S^lf-confldence 


E 


-14 


6 • 




A 


-04 






P 


02 






S 


21 


3 


Ride with Unsafe 


E 


-01 




Driver 


A 


05 






P 


08 






S 


01 




Myself 


E 


16 


4 • 




A 


-14 


7 




P 


-10 






S 


02 





^The multiple correlation based on all 40 dimensions was .70, 
significant beyond the .001 level, 
y 2£ggvaiuatlve, As Activity, PsPotency, S=Stablllty. 

cKJC SDecioal Points Omitted. ^ 
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TABLE 13 

RESULTS OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS TO PREDICT DBC5 
FROM 24 DIMENSION SCORES BASED ON SIX SELECTED CONCEPTS, 

TOTAL GROUP (N=308) 



Concept 



Dimension 1 



Standardized^ 
CoeffiGienta 



Multiple R Significance 



Anger 


E 


14 




A 


-04 




P 


-05 




S 


-06 


Seat Belts 


E 


25 




A 


-01 




P 


12 




S 


02 


Speeding 


E 


-13 




A 


-11 




P 


-11 




S 


-04 


Beer 


E 


-24 




A 


03 




P 


-08 




S 


02 


Self-confidence 


E 


-13 




A 


-06 




P 


04 




S 


21 


Myself 


E 


18 




A 


-15 




P 


-12 




S 


01 



.67 



.001 



lE=Evaluative, A=Activity, P=Potency, S=Stability. 



'Decimal Points Omitted. 
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TABLE 14 

RESULTS OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS TO PREDICT DBC5 
FROM 10 SELECTED DIMENSIONS, TOTAL GROUP (N=308) 



Standardized^ 

Conoept Dimension Coefflolents Multiple R Slgnlfloanoe 



Anger 


Evaluative 


03 


Seat Belts 


Evaluative 


29 


Speeding 


Activity 


-15 


Speeding 


Potency 


-08 


Beer 


Evaluative 


-27 


Beer 


Potency 


-10 


Self- 
confidence 


Evaluative 


-20 


Self- 
confidence 


Stability 


26 


Myself 


Evaluative 


18 


Myself 


Activity 


-18 



^Decimal Points Omitted. 
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In Table 13 show a multiple correlation (R) of .67, significant beyond 
the .001 level. Table 14 shows an R of .63 when only the ten highest 
ranked dimension scores are used as predictors. Thus, there is only a 
modest increase in R when 24 instead of 10 dimension scores are used as 
predictors. 

It should be mentioned that the total scores (T) on the same 
concepts as listed above were also used in a MR analysis to predict DBC5. 
However, in no case did the value of R reach even .6. Therefore, the 
total scores were not further analyzed, in part because of the difficulty 
of interpreting them. Combining Value, Activity, Potency, and Stability 
leaves one with a construct of questionable meaning. 

Males and Females. The same basic steps were followed in analyzing 
the data for males and females separately. For males, the ten concepts 
initially selected were car, peer pressure, power, seat belts, speeding, 
beer, friends, self-oonfldence, ayself, and the future. For females, they 
were car, anger, seat belts, speeding, risk of serious accident, drunk 
driving, wine, liquor, a^seir, and the future. 

Through multiple-regression analysis, the ten concepts for males 
were reduced to six concepts (24 dimensions), namely oar, peer pressure, 
seat belts, beer, self-confidence, and the future. These twenty-four 
dimensions were used to predict scores on the DBC5, yielding a multiple 
correr'Ation of .72. The results are given in Table 15. 

Iho ten highest ranking individual dimensions were also selected 
and used to predict DBC5 scores. The multiple correlation was .64. The 
results a^-e shown in Table 16. 

For females, the ten concepts were also reduced to six, namely, 
car, seat belts, speeding, risk of serious accident, liquor, and myself. 

Table 17 shows the results of a MR analysis using the corresponding 24 
dimensions as predictors of DBC5. The multiple correlation was .70. The 
ten highest ranking individual dimensions yielded a multiple R of .65. 
The rc.^lts are given in Table 18. 

It is interesting to note the rather marked diffe -es among the 
six most predictive concepts for the Total Group, Male nd Females. The 
mly concept common to all is seat belts. For Males a*^ Females, only 
3ar and seat belts are common. It should also be noted ohat the multiple 
correlations for Males and Females were somewhat larger (.72 and .70, 
respectively), than for the Total Group (.67). These observations 
suggest that separate (male and female) reduced forms of the DBC5 should 
be used in future research and educational applications. 

Attention should also be given to the signs of the standardized 
coefficients in Tables 12-18. Consider, for example, those in Table 15. 
A positive sign indicates a positive relationship between a dimension and 
the DBC5. It is not surprising, therefore, to note that beer-Evaluative 
has a negative sign, whereas seat belts- Evaluative has a positive sign, 
keeping in mind that DBC5 is a measure of cautiousness. Also, Stability 
in car, self-confidence, and the future are positively related to cau- 
O / tiousness, whereas self-confidence is ascribed little value (Evaluative) 
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TABLE 15 

RESULTS OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS TO PREDICT DBU5 
FROM 24 DIMENSION SCORES BASED ON SIX SELETED CONCEPTS, MALES 

(N=150) 



Standardized^ 

Concept Dimension 1 Coefflcienta Multiple R SlgnjflGanoe 



Car 


E 


-14 




A 


-07 




P 


-12 




S 


18 


Peer Pressure 


E 


12 




A 


-04 




P 


23 




S 


-04 


Seat Belts 


E 


38 




A 


-04 




P 


05 




S 


-06 


Beer 


E 


-18 




A 


-09 




P 


-12 




S 


01 


Self-confidence 




-29 




A 


05 




P 


-11 




S 


34 


The Future 


E 


-06 




A 


-01 




P 


-03 




S 


23 



E= Evaluative , A=Actlvlty, P=Potency, S=Stablllty. 
Decimal Points Ccitted. 
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TABLE 16 

RESULTS OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS TO 
PREDICT DBC5 FROM 10 SELECTED DIMENSIONS, MALES 

(N=150) 



Standardized 1 

Concept Dimension Coefficients Multiple R Significance 



Peer 


Evaluative 


18 


Peer 

Pressure 


Potency 


27 


Seat Belts 


Evaluative 


26 


Speeding 


Activity 


-26 


Speeding 


Stability 


-14 


Self- 
confidence 


Evaluative 


-35 


Self- 
confidence 


Potency 


-14 


Self- 
confidence 


Stability 


39 


Myself 


Evaluative 


08 


Future 


Stability 


17 


''Decimal 


Points Omitted. 
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TABLE 17 

RESULTS OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS TO PREDICT DBC5 
FROM 24 DIMENSION SCORES BASED ON SIX SELECTED CONCEPTS, FEMALES 

(N=156) 



Standardized^ 

Concept Dimension 1 Coefficients Multiple R Significance 



Car 


E 


-21 




A 


-08 




P 


-09 




S 


-01 


oeat belts 


E 


22 




A 


03 




r 


13 




S 


15 


Speeding 


E 


-•19 




k 


-10 




P 


-07 




S 


12 


Risk of Serious 


E 


15 


Accident 


A 


-08 




P 


-01 




S 


-03 


Liquor 


E 


-05 




A 


01 




P 


15 




S 


15 


Myself 


E 


17 




A 


-2o 




P 


05 




S 


09 



E=Evaluatlve, A=Actlvlty, P=Potency, S=Stablllty. 
Decimal Points Omitted. 
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TABLE 18 

RESULTS OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS TO 
PREDICT DBC5 FROM 10 SELECTED DIMENSIONS, FEMALES 

(N=156) 



Standardized^ 

Concept Dimension Coefficients Multiple R Significance 



Car 


Evaluative 


-22 


Seat Belts 


Evaluative 


35 


Speeding 


Evaluative 


-20 


Risk of 
Serious 
Accident 


Evaluative 


15 


Liquor 


Potency 


12 


Liquor 


Stability 


22 


Myself 


Evaluative 


14 


Myself 


Activity 


-32 


Myself 


Stability 


18 


"^uture 


Stability 


-13 



''Decimal Points Omitted. 
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among the most cautious males;. Furthermore, peer pressure has high 
Potency among the most cautious. 

Analyses Dsing the 6-Item DBC (DBC6) as Criterion 

Agsin the procedures were similar to those described earlier for the 
5-item version. For each group (Total Sample, Males and Females), the ten 
most effective concepts were selected and then further reduced to the six 
concepts (24 dimensions) having the highest multiple correlations with the 
DBC6. The ten most effective individual dimensions were also selected for 
each group. The results are given in Tables 19 and 20 for the Total 
Sample, Tables 21 and 22 for Males, and Tables 23 and 24 for Females. 

Comparison of these tables with Tables 13-18 for the five-item DBC5 
shows only minor differences in the multiple correlation coefficients. 
Those for the six-item DBC6 are slightly higher, possibly because of a 
slightly larger internal consistency reliability estimate for the six-item 
version (given elsewhere in this report). The values of the aiultiple R 
for DBC5 and DBC6 for the three groups were: 

Group Selected Concepts Selected D.^ pensions 

DBC5 DBC6 DBC5 DBC6 

Total .67 .70 .63 .67 

Males ,72 .74 .64 .72 

Females .71 .70 .65 .66 

Inspection of Tables 13-24 also reveals some interesting similarities 
and differences in the concepts that were most effective in predicting 
self-reported cautiousness in driving behavior. Fourteen of the 28 
concepts were included at least once in the multiple regression analyses 
involving the six selected concepts in Tables 13-24. These 14, as well 
as the group and DBC version with which they were associated, are: 

5-item DBC5 6-item DBC6 

Concept Total Males Females Total Males Females 

Car X X 

Peer Pressure X 
Anger X 

Seat Belts XXX XXX 

Speeding x XXX 

Risk of Serious 

Accident X X 

Drinking X 



Beer 



X X 



Friends X X 

Liquor X 
Self-confidence XX X 

Ride with Unsafe 

Driver X 
Myself X XX 

Future X 
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TABLE 15 

RESULTS OF MULTTPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS TO PREDICT DBC6 
FROM 24 DIMENSION SCORES BASED ON SIX SELECTED CONCEPTS, 
TOTAL GROUP (N=270) 



Standardized^ 

Concept Dimension ^ Coefficient a Multiple R Significance 



Seat Belts 


E 


2o 




■ 

A 


-03 




P 


12 




S 


-04 


Speeding 


E 


-13 




A 


-15 




P 


-09 




S 


04 


Beer 


E 


-26 




A 


-01 




P 


-10 




S 


-01 


Self-Confidence 


E 


-15 




A 


-12 




P 


08 




S 


23 


Ride with Unsafe 


E 


-09 


Driver 


A 


03 




P 


06 




S 


02 


Myself 


E 


20 




A 


-19 




P 


-09 




S 


-01 



^Es Evaluative, A= Activity, P= Potency, S=Stabillty. 
^Decimal Points Omitted. 
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TABLE 20 

RESULTS OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS TO 
PREDICT DBC6 FROM 10 SELECTED DIMENSIONS, TOTAL GROUP 

(N=270) 



Concept 



Dimension 



Standardized 1 

Coefficients Multiple R Significance 



Car 


Activity 


-18 


Seat Belts 


Evaluative 




Speeding 


Evaluative 


-08 


Speeding 


Activity 


-16 


Beer 


Evaluative 


-2k 


Self- 
confidence 


Evaluative 


-22 


Self- 
confidence 


Stability 


26 


Ride with 

Unsafe 

Driver 


Evaluative 


-07 


Myself 


Evaluative 


20 


Myself 


Activity 


-21 



.67 



.001 



decimal Points Omitted. 
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TABLE 21 

RESULTS OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS TO PREDICT DBC6 
FROM 24 DIMENSION SCORES BASED ON SIX SELECTED CONCEPTS, MALES 

(N=121) 



Standardized^ 

Concept Dlmens J jn ^ Coefficients Multiple R Significance 



Of76lU DCX US) 


F 






A 
A 






P 
* 


08 




s 


-11 




F 


OR 




A 
A 


-PR 




p 
* 


— 1 *t 




Q 


— uo 


Drinking 


E 


-06 




A 


-05 




P 


23 




S 


-05 


Bear 


E 


-21 




A 


-07 




P 


-31 




S 


01 


Friends 


E 


-22 




A 


-02 




P 


-04 




S 


22 


Ride with Unsafe 


E 


-22 


Driver 


A 


04 




P 


-12 




S 


11 



EsEvaluative, A=Activity, P=Potency, S=3tability. 
'De 'imal Points Omitted. 
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TABLE 22 

RESULTS OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS TO 
PREDICT DBC6 FROM 10 SELECTED DIMENSIONS, MALES 

(H=121) 



Standardized 1 

Dimension Coefficients Multiple R Significance 



Car 


Stability 


17 


Seat Belts 


Evaluative 


33 


Speeding 


Activity 


-31 


r»rinlcing 


Potency 


21 


Beer 


Evaluative 


-27 


Beer 


Potency 


-38 


Friends 


Evaluative 


-21 


Tr lends 


Stability 


19 


Ride with 

Unsafe 

Driver 


Evaluative 


19 


Ride with 

Unsafe 

Driver 


Stability 


16 



Decimal Points Omitted. 
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TABLE 23 

RESULTS OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS TO PREDICT DBC6 
FROM 24 DIMENSION SCORES BASED ON SIX SELECTED lIONCEPTS, FEMALES 

(N=147) 



Standardized'^ 

Concept Dimension "' Coefficients Multiple R Significance 



Seat Belts 


E 


36 




A 


-04 




P 


09 






-11 


Risk of Serious 


E 


16 


Accident 


A 


-14 




P 


05 




S 


02 


Beer 


E 


-29 




A 


11 




P 


-15 




S 


-01 


Friends 


E 


-14 




A 


03 




P 


11 




S 


19 


Self-confidence 


E 


-16 




A 


-23 




P 


29 




S 


29 


Myself 


E 


15 




A 


-27 




P 


02 




S 


-03 



^Es Evaluative, A=Actlvlty, P=Potency, S=Stabillty, 
^Decimal Points Omitted* 
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TABLE 24 

RESULTS OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS TO 
PREDICT DBC6 FROM 10 SELECTED DIMENSIONS, FEMALES 

(N=147) 



Standardized'' 

Concept Dimension Coefficients Multiple R Significance 



Seat Belts 

Seat Belts 

Risk of 
Serious 
Accident 

Beer 

Drunk 
Driving 

Friends 

Self- 
confidence 

Self- 
confidence 

Self- 
confidence 

Myself 



Evaluative 

Potency 

Activity 

Evaluative 
Evaluative 

Stability 
Activity 

Potency 

Stability 

Activity 



23 
11 
•12 

■19 
•14 

11 
-26 

23 

22 
•28 



.66 



.001 



^Decimal Points Omitted. 
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Note first that only one concept, seat beltsi appears in all six lists. 
However, five concepts are common to the Total Group DBC5 and DBC6 lists: 
seat belts, speeding, beer, self-confidence, and myself. All of these 
also appear at least once in the lists for Males and Females on DBC5 and 
DBC6. Therefore, one might conclude that these five are the most useful 
for precJ-'cting cautiousness in driving behavior. 

It is also interesting to note the differences between males and 
females. For example, my risk of a serious accident and ayself are 
important only for females, whereas peer pressure appears only for males. 
Furthermore, the concept car is important only for predicting DBC5, 
while friends is important only for predicting DBC6. 

Summary and Conclusions 

An objective of vliese analyses was to determine whether a reduced 
version of the SD could measure a construct similar to that measured by 
the cautiousness score obtained from DBC5 or DBC6. The results reported 
here strongly suggest that this objective could be achieved with as few as 
six concepts (2M dimensions) or as few as 10 individual dimensions drawn 
from several concepts. Multiple correlations in the high 60*s and low 
70»s are respectable for most psychological instruments, especially those 
in this study. 

The results also suggest that separate forms may be desirable for 
males and females. The multiple Rs, especially for males, were generally 
larger than for the total group. Furthermore, the relevant concepts for 
males and females separately were somewhat different from those for the 
total group. Perhaps further analysis will reveal whether the Rs could 
stand up if concepts most relevant for the total group were used to 
predict for males and females separately. If only one form were feasible 
for both males and lemales, a 10-concept version for both sexes might be 
an acceptable compromise if scored differently for males and females. 
Because of greater face validity, such a form might be preferable in any 
event. A six-concept form might be judged less acceptable than a 10- 
concept form simply because of its reduced coverage of seemingly relevant 
concepts. 

Finally, it should be emphasized, in accord with statements in the 
preceding paragraph, that all the results presented here are empirical. 
Concepts and dimensions were selected on the basis of statistical evidence 
only, without regard to content coverage. If greater balance in content 
is desirable, it would be important to retain at least the five concepts 
Judged to be most useful for prediction— -namely , seat belts, speeding, 
beer, self-confidence, and ayself. 
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FOCUS GROUP FINDINGS 

Our chief finding — an increased understanding of young people's 
perspectives on automobile accidents — was obtained by listening at great 
length to young people talk among themselves about probable causes of 
accidents and possible solutions. We believe what what we heard will be 
useful in planning future research and education programs. But what we 
report here cannot fully communicate the exper'fonce of the many hours of 
discussion — the facial expressions i gestures y and general atmosphere of 
group dynamics within each of the 40 sessions. 

The results of the focus group discussions are presented below in 
three main sections: (1) introductory discussion topics; (2) behaviors 
related to traffic safety; and (3) additional perspectives related to 
prevention. Each of these sections also contains collateral case material 
with implications for research or education. 

Introductory Topics 

One of the greatest challenges to the focus group moderator is 
establishing an atmosphere that encourages freedom of expression and 
facilitates sharing personal opinions and experiences , in this case about 
several sensitive and emotionally charged topics. Our moderators were 
able to find a number of non-threatening topics that proved useful for 
stimulating discussion and establishing a positive psychological climate 
within the groups without losing their interest. These topics pertained 
to the social meaning of cars and driving i to young people's opinions 
about older drivex-s, and to activities that present fun and excitement. 
These topics are considered below. 

What the Car and Driving Represent 

To begin with, the participants were sometimes asked what they 
thought driving would be like. They said they wanted to drive because 
^you would be independent and could go wherever you wanted tCf** or ''you 
would have control,'^ or "you would look cool going to school." One 
person saidi "It's like a statement; it's somewhere between being a kid 
and almost an adult." Almost all of the participants said they looked 
forward to getting their driver's license. Some of the advantages they 
expected to gain were increased independence} fun, exciteorenti and adult 
status. 



*The text which follows represents the authors' discussion. 
Underlined phrases are questions or comments by the moderator. Oral 
statements or quotations by the participants are in single-spaced texti 
indented. A double space between blocks of quoted material indicates 
that another individual in the group is speaking. 
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Their statements indicated that their parents also had expectations- 
for example, the chauffeuring of young siblings ("I had two little 
brothers I had to take to school and other places"). 

In some cases there was pressure to learn to drive. "My parents 
wanted me to driv^ .o I wouldn't bug them for rides any more." "Yes, by 
the time you're lb it's like, 'Not again, we're not taking you anywhere. 
We've been taking you places for 16 years.'" 

They were asked about their preferences in cars and what the car 
represents, and the importance of having it. 

What is it like having a car? 

You feel a little bit more free when you have your own 
car. You can actually go places without having anyone 
drive you. 

One male reported that having a car gives young people a chance to 
express their style; that the type of car you have and its accessories 
say something about you. Another indicated that "if you put my car down 
you're putting me down." 

Several saw the car as an enhancer of their image or an extonsion 
of power. 

I notice the difference between driving t^'=^ Mustang and 
the Mazda. You get a lot of looks, especially if you are 
a girl. I get a lot of looks. But it's the sense of 
power, it's like, "Get out of my way." 

(From another group) 

Having a car gives you a sense of responsibility. You 
have to take care of the expense of insurance and gas. 
xt is an opportunity to take charge of something and i now 
that you can manage it. 

What do these cars do for someone? 

I think they're a real ego trip. 

Yes, they are. You just sit in that car and you stop at 
a light and all these people are just turning and looking 
at you, people that wouldn't give a hoot if you W6*^e driving 
this littlo torn-up car. All of a sudden they see this 
Mercedes, like wow, who's in it? 

What kind of cars do you like? 

I like a Mazda RX 7; small, kind of sleeky looking. Hot 
for speed, I don't like a car for how fast it goes bcoause 
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I don't go that fast. [This ;s a female talking.] I like 
it to show that you have a little bit more money. [They 
laughed.] Well| that's true; 7 don't like to drive a 
Junk car. And it's small and I*m a small person; I like 
small things. I like it smaller, comfortable i and sleeky 
looking. 

So a car can in some way be an enhancement? 

Oh yes. When you see a nice car going down the street you 
want to look at it and obviously you are going to look at 
the person driving it. (Laughter) 

(From another group) 

Is there anything you think we haven't touched on that is important 
to the young driver? 

I think until you get your own place to live, your car is 
the next best thing to having a place of your own and that's 
how I felt. Until Just this fall when I had my own apartment, 
my car was my only place fur me. And I think a lot of teen- 
agers feel that way too. If there was some other ^lace where 
teenagers felt they could go and Just do their own thing 
and not have anybody telling them what to do or how to do it, 
maybe you wouldn't have to feel so possessive about your car, 
and need to.... I mean, that's where we did all our drinking. 

That's where you could express yourself. 

Yes I if you wanted to talk to someone you went out in the 
car. It's like a home. 

Well, who would take financial responsibility if« let's say, you 
had a place somewhere? 

You see I don't have a solution. 

I didn't feel quite that way because of my room at home. 
It was understood this was my place and if I don't want 
to let somebody in, I don't have to. It was very prj.vai;e. 
My parents were very careful to give rae and my sister ou^^ 
own place. It wasn't quite as good. I mean in a car you 
are totally alone. But 1 did feel a sense of, "this is my 
place." With a lot of kids it was Just like Mom and Dad 
can walk in. They decorated the place, so they said what 
went on. I think if kids were siven the right to have 
privacy in their own home it would help. And that doesn't 
cost anything. 

Most young people (especially males) tended to prefer cars that were 
expensive, fast, and sporty, although participants (especially females) 
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Indicated that they like economical cars that are reliable and don't 
break down. In general, they favored front-wheel drive for traction in 
the winter; it added to their feeling independent. The car was viewed by 
some as an extension cf their own personality, but in any case was highly 
prized by almost all participants. The high value attached to having a 
car is not surprising when one hears its advantages expressed by virtually 
everybody. As will become apparent in later sections, other social and 
emotional benefits of owning a car and driving that were not expressed 
under direct questioning emphasize further the social meaning of driving 
for young adults. 

One would think, therefore, that a young person would guard as a 
treasure the privilege of owning and driving a car. Some young drivers 
realize it is important that they protect their licenses and cars. But 
unfortunately many of them do not act responsibly. 

Car ownership and driving is one step in the transition from 
adolescence to adulthood. Carelessness in driving may be one symptom 
of reluctance to grow up and assume the responsibilities of adulthood. 
Some ambivalence during this phase of development is understandable. 
The distinction between perceiving the car as a toy and protecting it 
for socially responsible pursuits means little to some young drivers. 
They need guidance in evaluating and appreciating the meaning and worth 
of private car transportation. They have to learn how they can best 
"do their own thing" without jeopardizing that other thing— a car— without 
which they can do little. 

Parents and society must face the plain fact that it is necessary 
for a young person to become not only responsible but also autonomous. 
The struggle for autonomy is difficult and r.^quires many steps throughout 
the years of adolescence. Actions taken by parents to help young people 
establish independence and cope with often difficult problems should be 
considered more often and more carefully. Granting a young woman the 
privacy of her own room exemplifies one such action. 

Young Drivers' Thniip;h-.a Bp Rarding Older Drivers 

In many of the sessions one prouiirient question that was asked in 
order to promote discussion (which it did) was related to young drivers' 
perceptions about the worst dri^rers. To our surprise this topic yielded 
consistent responses. Time after time the young people spoke of elderly 
drivers as bad drivers. In some discussions, this appeared to be a "pet 
peeve" and in others as a defense against what the young perceived to be 
a criticism of their own driving. Many of them felt that drivers who go 
below the speed limit and make poor judgments in traffic tend to be senior 
citizens who on the whole are more dangerous behind the wheel than young 
drivers who speed. The message from some was that society scrutinizes 
young drivers because they are young, but overlooks the faults of the 
older, more established members of society. The following two remarks 
illustrate some of the complaints about the slow driving of older people: 

There are people who will stay in the left lane when 
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they shouldn't be, and I hate to stereotype it but a 
lot of times it's older people who are driving slowly. 
And give them their due, that's fine, but they should 
be slipped over in the right lane because that's where 
slower cars should be moving. 

Yes, I drive down the highway at a pretty good speed. 
I do about 70 down there, but in the city I like to do 
about ^0. I don't like these old fogies in the city. 
They're too slow; they're way too slow. 

One participant had doubts about the sensory perceptions of older drivers: 

I think that people over 65 should be given responsive 
hearing and sight tests. 

Specific questions regarding the efficiency of older drivers were not 
asked in the focus groups, but some participants felt that the declines in 
sensory perceptions and reflexes associated with the aging process impeded 
the driving ability of the elderly. 

It is interesting to note from a recent study that the older 
generation tends to view the younger as the worst drivers- Each group, 
then, points the accusing finger at the other. Despite their differences, 
however, they have quite a lot in common. For example, they both value 
highly the independence and mobility conferred by driving; they both are 
involved in a disproportionately high rate of traffic safety problems; and 
they are both vulnerable to losing their driving privileges as a result 
of societal efforts to ensure safe roads. 

It would seem, therefore, that the two groups could learn ciuch from 
each other and be the better for it. 

Fun and Excitement 

A third topic discussed early as a wa ' to establish rapport with 
participants and generate positive feelings centered on the things young 
people did for fun and excitement. Since the participants represented a 
geographical and occupational cross-section of young drivers, it vas not 
surprising that they expressed interest in a great variety of leisure time 
activities. Airiong them were movies, dancing, going to the beach, camping, 
reading, painting, horseback riding, rock climbing and rappelling, skiing, 
scuba diving, traveling, and car racing. 

Some were excited by risky activities. Others took a calmer view 
of enjoyment. 

I don't thirk I'd like to do anything that is semi- 
dangerous like that [car racing, etc.]. I don't find 
that excitiiig any more. I find that too frightening 
to enjoy. Maybe I*m just a chicken. 
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Some seemed to think of partying and drinking as good entertainment 
and did not come up with much else. The availability of interesting 
things to do ranged from a full schedule of events at a state university, 
including football an<i baseball games, concerts, fine art activities, 
outdoor and hiking clibs, to the "slim pickings" described by military 
personnel who complain d that there was nothing to do around the base 
but drink. 

Several participants mentioned car cruising as an exciting activity. 
They called it "wasting gas." The purpose seems to be to drive around 
and to see and be seen by peers. People like to show off themselves and 
their cars. It becomes a hazardous activity when the numbers increase 
and drinking, drugs or speeding are involved. 

Do you think that tvoe of activity haa anything to do with accidents? 

Oh yes. I saw a couple of accidents. This girl drove into 
the partition in the road. She was cruising and this other 
guy was going really fast. He was speeding and he was trying 
to hit her and she just went up into the partition. 

For most people, however, interest in cruising wears off after a 
certain point. 

In my hometown, they used to cruise Main. But that was the 
high school age. When you get one or two years past high 
school, it's still okay, but after two years past high school, 
it's dumb. 

Forget it. Strictly kid stuff. 

A young man from Reno, Nevada said he lost interest in cruising after 
finishing high school. At that time he started to think more about what 
he was going to do in life, and such things as cruising began to seem 
pointless. In Arizona, one group discussing cruising described other 
hazardous driving activities. 

There's a lot of problems when peoplt are showing off because 
that's when you have accidents. People doing, what are they 
called, circles? 

Donuts. 

Donuts in the middle of the street just to show off and then 
take off, that's when you have a lot of accidents. 

One young woman described an incident In which she and some friends 
scrambled out at an intersection and ran around the car (Chinese fire 
drill). There was an ambulance behind them. 
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We thought for 3ure that the police caught us. But we 
noticed that it was an ambulance and we jumped in as 
soon as we heard the siren and we swerved over to the 
side. After I did that I realized I shouldn't have done 
it. We weren't intoxicated, but I can imagine what it 
would be like if we were intoxicated. I regret doing 
it because it could have been a really bad situation, 
A cop would have probably given us a $50 ticket each. 
There were five of us. 

Do YOU think the other people in the car thought about it ? Obviously 
vou thought about it and you made some kind of analys is of it. but 
do vou think they also felt the w av you did? 

I know the people in the car. I thJuk some of them would 
do it again. We were just really high because we were in 
this car, you know, this brand new car. We had just gotten 
back from a dance. We weren't intoxicated though. We knew 
each other quite well; we were very relaxed. We were just 
having a very good time and we said, 'Hey, let's do this.' 
We did it in high school and it was okay; little town 
intersection, you know. 

The excitement of high risk driving is appealing to some young 
people. Lack of money and the inability to find interesting pastimes 
were mentioned as contributors to boredom and heavy drinking. Thus, 
while risky driving may seem irratiom young people who drive recklessly 
are not entirely irrational; Lut they do have a different model of 
rationality, 

Traffic safety educators should recognize that although many factors 
influence young people's driving behavior, safety is not always one of 
the more influential. From a traffic safety educator's perspective, the 
challenge is to find ways to weave safety goals into the lives of these 
young people. We must help them understand that under the influence of 
alcohol, judgment becomes impaired. They would benefit by hearing about 
the high cost of risk-taking behavior from some of their peers who had 
to pay for it in one way or another. And there may be some benefit from 
exploration of exhilarating activities which do not jeopardize the well- 
being of others. 

Behaviors Related to Traffic Safety 

Traffic safrity problems are caused by many factors, such as vehicular 
failure, faulty road design, perceptual inabilities and low-grade skills 
of drivers, unsafe traffic conditions, unsatisfactory laws, and just plain 
chance. It is clear, however, that an important determinant of accidents 
and injuries, and one that is potentially amenable to change, is driving 
behavior. We were particularly int'^rested, therefore, in learning about 
factors that shape the driving behavior of young people, and if possible, 
about ways to improve driving habits. 
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In part by design, and in part through the participants' willingness 
to discuss certain topics, four behaviors were selected for highlighting- 
(1) drinking and driving; (2) using seat belts; (3) speeding; and (4) 
riding as a passenger with an unsafe driver. These behaviors, good or 
bad, directly influence the odds, up or down, of accident or injury. The 
opinions, beliefs, and experiences of young people in these four areas 
have implications for future research and development of educational 
interventions. 

Drinking and Driving^ 

Driving under the influence of alcohol is clearly a key traffic 
safety problem affecting young people. Even though this could be 
considered a threatening topic, since it is an illegal behavior which 
is increasingly looked upon as socially unacceptable, the majority of 
participants were willing to discuss their views and relate their personal 
experiences. On the basis of these discust ; ons , a variety of beliefs 
opinions, misconceptions, and behavior patterns were identified that ' 
demonstrate clearly the need for deeper and wider education about the 
use and misuse of alcohol. 

Our discussions with young people further confirm what national 
statistics tell us-namely that drinking is viewed as normative behavior 
in the nation, and yet is a major contribution to traffic accidents. And 
that many drivers have not yet developed responsible patterns of behavior 
with regard to alcohol. 

I- _ .J^'^^o^^^y' its adverse effects extend far beyond the implications for 
traffic safety. Adolescents acquire drinking habits through a complexity 
of biological, psychological, interpersonal, and sociocultural influences 
IValliant, 1982), consideration of which was beyond the scope of this 
study. We focused on the meaning of responsible use of alcohol. This 
issue was embodied in many discussions on whether to drive or not after 
drinking. 

Young people's opinions about when they had had too much to drink and 
drive produced disturbing results. Some participants were candid enough 
to say that when they are drinking, their judgment is impaired and they 
don t take into consideration the risks they incur when "driving under 
the influence." However, the discussions yielded (1) ample evidence of 
widespread ignorance of the relationship between blood alcohol level and 
intoxication; (2) numerous examples of inappropriate criteria for choosing 
to drive after drinking; and (3) indifferent attitudes and misconceptions 
about the effects of alcohol on judgment and driving behavior. 

When questioned about how they know when they've had too much to 
drink and drive, some people openly admitted that they did not know how 
to tell. 

That's one thing I don't understand— this legally 
intoxicate stuff. 
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I don't know what the legal limit is. I*m 210 pounds... 
I don't krow what the limit is so I can't tell you if 
I feel within the limit or under the limit. 

Well, I don't know, I've never been tested. I know that 
at least three or four times I've driven when I was too 
drunk to drive. The other times I knew what I was doing. 
I don't know where the legal limit is here. How many 
beers is it supposed to be? Do you know? 

More troubling than individuals who admittedly were unable to 
estimate blood alcohol level were those who erroneously thought they could 
Judge when they had too much to drink. 

So how do you tell your limit? 

With me it depends. Sometim^^s if I'm working real hard 
in the summer and I have one beer, I can feel it then. 
Then on other nights I can drink a case and can't feel it. 

(From another group) 

How much could you drink in one hour and still be under the illegal 
limit? 

.••a six.. .with beer it's no problem to drink, but I mean 
I've had three shots of whiskey and I've been absolutely 
stupid. 

Of great concern were the indicators by which some participants 
decided not to drive. 

How do you tell when you've had a little too much? What would you 
use as a marker? 

I feel if you're getting into the car and you're putting 
the key into the thing to turn, line if you really can't 
find that keyhole to get in, then you really shouldn't be 
getting into the car. 

(From another group) 

How do you tell if you've had too much to drink and drive? 
If I can't even walk. 
...if you feel sleepy. 
You feel dizzy. 
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(From another group) 

So you feel pretty oomfortable if y ou've h.ri . Hffi. 
bujj ^ not really drunk. How do vn„ vn„. JCh ' 

a little too much? ^ 

When you start seeing double. 

When you can't drive a straight line. 

When you're constantly having to look and squint your 
eyes and everything starts to get blurry, or you feel 
light-headed, or you start talkin' funny. 

Well, you could also tell you've had too much to drink 
when you're good looking, invisible or ten feet tall and 
bullet proof. 

(From another group) 

How do you tell when vou'vp h«H . lutie hih f k ^^Inlr? 

You get them black worleys. . .you're sitting in that truck 
and you start spinning. Everybody has gone to a bar or 
whatever ana you can't go out and drink and dance and then 
not go out and get in your car, but if you're at the point 

f th?nr^^™ f?'^^ 2**"^"^ t*^** black worleys, 

I think it's time to stop the bus and get out. But. I think 
everybody's pretty much had a coupJe beers at the b^ach of 
whatever and you gotta drive hone. For me, it just nakes 
friendlj ^^"tious, especially watching for officer 

or K f ^'•^"^ly reported extreme- sometimes even bizarre-feelin*rs 

of being "far gone," others relied on their subjective Judgmm and were 
confident that they could tell when they were drunk, "iou just know « 
"I've been drinking for a long time. I just know." ' 

kind8"ora?coJiJ?o\^''°"' **ff«°ts of different 

kinds of alcoholic beverages also make it difficult to know how much is 
too much. One male said, "Usually we're drinking light beer now A few 
years ago it was worse but we've really calmed down a bit « nin?! 

Zl IT''. 1:^' ''''' alcohol'?Jan rogJiar b^^r Til'lly 

not be) and thus may underestimate the intoxicating effect of light beer 

tfiine oi'L"S'f?'°"' '^'^^ '•^^^'•'^"^ '"^^ of beer al compared 

a^7c1:r?Lc:t1oi''"°''- ''''' ^""^^ "^--^"^ consideration' 

Among other poor attitudes or beliefs that probably reauire 
IZlTt^t 'h"'"''°" r r''^^"'"^"^^ Perce'ed suscep- 

i'nist"a\rth:"p^ro^;ier ^^^^"^^^ ^^--«^o"« 
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Don't you think after you've been drinking you're, 

I think It's Just that the alcohol affects people 
differently. See, I'll drink and drive... but I know 
sometimes I get too drunk to drive, I Just don't drive. 
And then the rest of the time I drive. I never have 
any problem. 

(From another group) 

How do you tell when you've had too much? 

I do not think I've ever had so much to drink that I said 
I had too much to drive. I'm always driving and I never 
had an accident. I've never even gotten close. But, I'm 
so much more careful*.. 

This last sentence exemplifies a rationalization of the driver's 
conviction that he or she can function under the influence of alcohol. 

But as you saJd, sometimes you wake up the next day and you say« 
boy how'd I get home? 

Yes, then it's only because you forget it. But then you 
think back and you could remember. 

So aren'l you worried about that? 

Well, I know whenever I drive home. Let's aay it's late 
or whatever. When I 'in driving home I always remember. 
I always know I'm driving and I'm always paying attention 
real close. And even if I'm way over the alcohol limit, 
I Just pay extra close. . .really maybe I Just get intc it 
more, because I drive a loc. I do a lot of driving. It's 
like driving is second nature to me. I do it a lot, and 
even drunk driving, I do that a lot. So it's Just like... 
you should Just know how to do it. [P.S. This person 
indicated later that he had a "perfect clean" record.] 

So he thinks he's okay. And it'll be okay probably and 
you won't become aware until the day you do get pulled over 
and there's a problem or something happens. 

(From another group) 

Do you think that drinking might make you overconfident? You might 
think you can drive better than vou really can? 

I don't think with driving. . .you hear about everything 
that's going on, so you're more cautious about driving. 
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(From another group) 

Pqw would YOU feel about driving afl. e r vou hari a >,mall amount hn 
drink and vou knew v qu were under the nilT Umlh? 

I think you can tell when you shouldn't be driving. You 
don't always follow It, because yoi have that feeling 
to go. 

But you don't always know either. You could say that you 
think you can.... But I feel that some people they say, 
Oh I can drive,' and you just know that they can't... so 
I don't think you always know. 

Some people tell me I drive better when I've had something 
to drink. * 

It's like. ..once you get into the car maybe you sober up 
Some people say that. 

If you've had a little bit to drink, ri p you drive ritfferentlv? 

Probably, yes. 
How would it be different? 

lou try to be more cautious, but you probably aren't. 

I think when you're really drunk you try to be more 
cautious, but when you're just under the DUI limit, well 
In my case, I get a little bit more... take corners a 
little sharper. 

Have you ever driven when vou thought you could dr>ive okav an d had 
second thoughts later? 

Most agreed. 

To tell you the truth, I do not know which way I came 
home. I don't remember. I was at this party and next 
thing you know I'm home. And it's terrible, I was in bed 
like the next day and gosh, I didn't remember which way 
I went and that is just horrible. To think that... 

Well, how come vou did It? 

I don't know. 
Weren't vou worrie d about having an acnld^nf ? 

No, I wasn't. 
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(From another group) 

If vouWe .just had a little bit to drink, do you think you oan drive 
pretty well? 

You see, when I was talking about stress— worrying about 
getting a ticket, worrying about crashing — all these worries 
tense you up nnd your driving Is not as well as when you're 
relaxed. I' s 3ure someone that Is relaxed and has no worries 
on their ml^ u can drive a lot >'3tter than someone who's under 
stress. You know when you have a beer or two, a lot of the 
stress goes away, at least for me It does, and just a little 
bit improves. 

In contrast to the foregoing comments about driving "under the 
Influence," some said that they were sternly warned about this by their 
parents or they just came to the conclusion themselves that they would 
never drive after drinking. Some have witnessed o^ heard about serious 
or fatal accidents of friends or relatives or have had close calls 
themselves and decided that it was not worth the risk. Some said that 
there comes a time when you begin to grow out of this behavior, and 
most like to think they are beyond t^-at time. 

Many think that educational programs and stricter laws may be having 
an effect on behavior: 

Yes, but only since they've started the campaign to make 
people more aware of the consequences of drinking and 
driving, and since they've made the legislation stiffer. 
You know if you get caught you get a criminal record for 
drunk driving and that's made people a lot more aware. 
So as a result, I don't find as many of my friends doing 
it anymore, or maybe they are Just maturing, I don't know. 

There appeared to be awareness of some of the options to avoid 
driving after drinking. Many were familiar with the idea of "designated 
driver." In their version, however, the designated driver was someone who 
has been drinking very little rather than nothing at all. In some social 
circles, it appears to be difficult to find anyone willing to forego 
drinking for an entire evening. 

Another option is "crashing"— that is, staying overnight at the place 
where you became intoxicated. Many of the participants seem to do this. 
One woman did say, however, that this was easier for men because the 
parents of young women are more insistent on having them home. "Contracts 
for Life" with parents is an idea familiar to most, but many young drivers 
cannot bring themselves to call their r rents. This might be due to 
embarrassment vis-a-vis their peers or their parents, or both. A few 
discussants said they had "contracts" with siblings or friends. 
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• ^^f^"'^^!' encouraging that scores of young people are seeking 
satisfactory alternatives to drinking and driving. Nevertheless, there 
are many who drink but have no notion of what it means to be responsible 
when it comes to drinking and driving. Determining how much is too much 
may be easy for those who believe in total abstention. But one can find 
both young people and old for whom drinking and driving is routine. In a 
sense, the laws that establish the blood alcohol level sanction driving 
at levels below that limit. Drinking moderately in public and private 
places and then driving home is in large part accepted behavior. Despite 
the fact that total abstinence prior to driving may be an ideal goal, it 
is doubtful that it will be practiced throughout the nation. It becomes 
important then to help us help ourselves to t,e reasonable and responsible 
in our decisions about drinking and driving. 

Sound decision-making about drinking an,l diiving requires specific 
knowledge, which this study suggests is widely lacking among young adults 
in America. To make sound judgments, one should know how to: determine 
the alcohol content of various drinks; identify the psychoactive effects 
of alcohol, particularly with respect to judgment, sensory perception, and 
mo.or coordination; estimate blood alcohol level when a given amount is 
consumed in a given period of time by a male or female of a given weight: 
distinguish among faotors that increase and decrease the rate of alcohol 
absorption; and describe key aspect? of responsible drinking behavior. 

It cannot be said that knowledge about the topics above will alone 
motivate us to act on what we know; but without such knowledge there can 
be no informed decision making. Misconceptions and overconfidence will 
probably end in poor decisions. 

Seat Belt s 

The group intervi<3w was helpful *t identifying fears that erect 
barriers to the use of seat belts, and in relating the influence of 
thought patterns and beliefs to perceptions and actions. Examples are 
presented below. 

Many individuals expressed fears and concerns about fastening 
soat belts. Despite evidence of tne advantages of seat belts, many 
participants said they were afraid of them and told stories about people 
in accidents who they said would have been injured more severely had they 
been wearing a seat belt. Concerns were voiced about the ineffectiveness 
and discomfort of seat belts, and the problems of adjusting them properly. 
Several participants admitted not taking the time to "buckle up" when 
driving locally. The fears of five young women from St. Louis were given 
voice in other locations as well. 

Suppose you go into the water. A lot of people lose 
all sense of direction and I'm trying to get out of the 
seat belt and I can't get out... 
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Or, if your car is catching fire. I think about this. 
What if I forget I've got my seat belt on and I*m trying 
to get out. You're so nervous... 

Or what if the seat belt jams? 

If you get a big enough Jerk too, from maybe a head-on 
collision, it could snap your neck. 

Especially if you were to Just plunge into a lake. .. .Water 
com^s up above your windows to the point you can*t break 
the windows [another person said "freak out"]. So here 
you are fighting with the stupid seat belt to save your 
life. You could be rolling the window down and swimming 
out, and here you are fighting, and the sucker Jams. 
Trapped. 

These fears were very real to participants despite the facts that 
accidents involving cars going into the water or catching on fire are 
relatively rare compared to front and rear end collisions, and that 
seatbelts rarely Jam and do not cause neck injuries. 

There were some misconceptions regarding tba functions of seat belts. 
For example, when asked "Do you think seat bel;s work?" one response 
suggested a misconception that may need to be addressed. 

I think they're good for the passenger because there's 
nothing there to stop him. You [the driver] got the 
steering wheel. You're kind of built into it when you're 
driving. 

In another group there were misconceptions about probability. 
You wouldn't catch me wearing a seat belt. 
Why not? 

Because the majority of people I know that were in 
accidents would have been better off if they didn't have 
their seat belts on. And since there is a 50/50 chance 
anyway. . .besides, it's uncomfortable. 

When asked about effectiveness of seat belts, some participants would 
present an exceptional case to prove that a seat belt would have led to 
worse rather than better consequences. In short* for them the exception 
is the rule. 

Do you think it's orsttv much 50/50 whether seat belts would work? 

Yes, because I know people who got drunk in cars and lived. 
If they had been stuck in there with a seat belt they 
would have died< 
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Even a positive personal experience with scat belts could not convince one 
person of the probability of their general effectiveness. 

Well, with me, I*m prejudiced, because I got wrecked in 
a car and if I had my seat belt on it would not have 
been as bad as it was... it •s all chance. 

One voung man felt that if as a passenger he were to buckle his seat belt, 
he would be giving the driver a clear message. 

What would you be saying to the driver? 

Well, to me, I'm saying I fear for my life, and I hope 
you drive safely.,.. I Just hope I'm not going to get 
hv.-^t. So I*m Just going to protect myself. 

During a discussion in which a young woman said she wore her seat belt 
when riding with her husband, a pi^oup member asked if he was the kind of 
man "who gets insulted when you put your seat belt on." She said he was. 
She is not alone. Numbers of people, young and old, feel that to buckle 
up is to show a lack of trust in the driver and they may resist their 
inclination to buckle up. 

Other participants* reluctance to buckle up seemed to be based on 
emotions they could not or would not explain. 

I never wore one and 1 don't like wearing them. I 
don' t know why. 

At night most of the time I put mine on compared to the 
day. And I don't know why that is. I think maybe it's 
because I think there's a drunk driver or whatever owt 
at night or something. But when I get in my car at night 
to go home I always put it on. 

I'm a little confused. You were saying that vou thought seat 
belts might not work. So how oome you use th( im at night? 

That's what I don't understand. I don't even know. 

It's more security. It's just in your head. 

At night I feel more comfortable when I do wear it, but 
I'm rot convinced that they help you any. It's just that 
you get some kind' security at night for them. 

Purely emotional explanations may be especially challenging to deal with. 
One woman bought a seat bel* for her dog, but would not wear her own. 
Another attitude was based on an interesting blend of cognitive and 
emotional reasoning in re''at^on to children: 
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I do that with my little brother. When he gets In the car 
with me I make him put it on. I don't know, I guess I*m 
a hypocrite or something. 

Well^ when he is a little older and ho says 'What is thij« how come 
I have to wear mine but you don't wear yours?', what are you going 
to do? 

I think when he*;5 in the car... I wore mine too. And I try 
to wear it when ne*s around. But when he's not around t I 
don*t wear mine very much, except at night. 

I'm really interested but a little confused by what you* re saying . 

I know. It's crazy. 

What I heard you saying was. I'm really not convinced these things 
work. 

Right . 

But then I'll use It when my little brother is there because I want 
to be a good model for him. And I'll wear xt at night, because it 
makes me feel more secure. Is that it? 

I know. It's crazy. I don*t think it's the driving. I 
just feel safer. And my brother, I guess it*s because, 
I don't know, I guess in a way I feel that they are okay. 
But I get things going through my mind. What if we get 
in an accident and I didn't have him wear it and something 
happened to him. I don't think I could live with that.... 
I guess I don't want to take the risk with him. Because 
he wasn't wearing it I would feel so guilty. 

But you said before if you were wearing it something might happen 
that wouldn't have happened otherwise, right? 

Yes. Well, I think, well, I'd blame all those people who 
say seat belts are good for you... I'm weird I guess. I 
^ever really thought about it. 

Several drivers said they wore their seat beltb for highway driving, 
particularly if they or someone close to them had been in a serious 
accident. However, fastening s^nt belts for short rides was not a common 
practice. 

The uay I am in and out of my car it would be very 
difficult to train myself to wear a seat belt. 

I think on the highway they should be used but I also 

think that in the city it's sort of—it's almost a waste 
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of time to have to get in and take a couple of seconds 
to snap it, take a couple of seconds to unsnap it, walk 
into a store for five minutes, turn around, do the same 
thing. It*s a waste of time, it's sort of uncomfortable 
and it doesn't seem to be necessary. 

But you are not going 55, 60 mph in the city. That's why 
I wear mine, because of the speed involved. 

When convinced of the greater I'^.kelihood of an accident close to 
home, most would probably agree that a few seconds to buckle a seat belt 
is not a "waste of time." The challenge, of course, is to make it a 
habit. To that end, suggested public service messages by radio during the 
hours when young people are listening to music in their cars are helpful. 

Some respondents thought discomfort to be sufl*icient reason for 
nonuse. 

They're so uncomfortable to wear. Being so short my 
head's going across here. And I'll be wearing mine under 
my arm. And a lot of good that will do you. But if I 
wear it up here it's going to choke me to death. 

(From another group) 

I don't like wearing one because being tall, it rubs 
against my neck. 

(From another group) 

Some of the women in my family have a hard time wearing 
se?^t belts because they are hig on top. 

Discomfort was mentioned by both short and tall individuals, and by some 
women with large breasts. But technology could probably provide a low- 
cost solution to that problem. 

The reactions to seat belts were not all negative. 

What do YOU think? I haven't heard from you about seat belts . 

I think most of these things [exceptional cases] would 
probably never happen or would be once in a £^eat while. 
I don't wear my belt, because it's too uncomfortable for 
me. But I think in most accidents which aren't major, 
it probably woulc aelp. 

Responses in focus groups could be added to others to determine the 
extent of the^^e feelings in larger populations. If the foregoing examples 
of fears, misconceptions, and feelings are widely held, a variety of 
correctional problems are very much in order. ;:n some cases, educational 
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programs can help young people to overcome their fears and concerns, and 
to discard misconceptions; and can help train them to deal with awkward 
social situations regarding use of seat belts. 

Given the fears, concerns, and all the other dim views of seat belt 
use, it is not surprising that support for the mandatory seat belt law 
was less than unanimous. Although there was clear opposition to the law 
by some young peoole, most of them did support mandatory restraints for 
children. There were, of course, numerous supporters of the law for 
adults as well. 

The primary rationale set forth by opponents of the mandatory seat 
belt law was that using or not using a seat belt was a personal choice 
that had possible adverse effects for one^^lf. 

What do you think about the mandatory seat belt law? 

I hate it. I mean I can understand wearing your seat 
belt and that it*s a good idea, but I don't like somebody 
telling me I have to if I don*t want to. I can understand 
putting your children in a seat belt, because they don't 
know any better. But, as an adult I can decide whether 
I want to wear it or not. 

I think a lot of people are concerned, especially growing 
up in our time, with the government's decision to 
implement a law like that on people. I think people 
are already thinking. . .there is too much government 
intervention. Who are they to say t at we have to wear 
our seat belts. It's our safety, you know, and thafs 
sort of the way I feel. I think it's safe in some 
instances, but even if the law comes out, I'm not going 
to wear mine. But for kids, I think it's great,,,. 

(From another group) 

What do you think about this mandato r y seat belt law? 
I think it's stupid.,,. 
So do I. 

I think it's good. 

(First person) ...because if u^is is truly a free country 
you should have a choice whether to wear a seat belt or 
a helmet when you're riding a motorcycle. It's your life 
and nobody else's. Seat belts do save your life, but 
one lady got trapped in a car because of a seat belt and 
she burned to death, and if she hadn't had a seat belt 
on she would have gotten out of the car. 
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(From another group) 

I think it*s a crime just to have it a law, because it 
proves that isn't truly a free country. 

(From another group) 

The reason why I think it is stupid is that, *fhat if 
you get into a car wreck i you know, and your car catches 
on fire and you can't get out fast enough and you burn 
alive. See, because if your hands and stuff get pinned 
in the car and there's no way out you can get it undone. 
... But if it ain't around you, you might have a better 
chance if you Ret into a car wrekc and your car catches 
on fire. 

What do the rest of you think about that? 
I think that it is true. 
Yes. 

Where did you come up with that idea? 

That's what I was just thinking when he was talking about 
this. . .because my mom's car caught on fire underneath the 
hood once. I was just thinking about that and I figure, 
well, if your car catches on fire and you can't get out 
fast enough, the car blows up. Well, you might as well 
just say bye-bye to your life because you won't be alive 
when it blov's up. 

Why couldn't you lust take the seat belt off and get out? 

Like I said, your hands could get pinned. Or the seat 
belt could be stuck. 

So why do you think they're going to pass this law? 

(Pinned person) To try to save a lot more lives in a 
car accident. 

Do you think it will work? 

YeSf as long as the car can't catch on fire. I think 
you should just leave it like it is now. You should 
just let the people decide whether they want to keep 
then on or off, because it's their own life. 

(From another group) 
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To stimulate discussion, the moderator directed a question to a 
supporter of the seat belt law. 

How oome you can support the idea of telling someone else to wear 
a seat belt? 

Why do we support not drinking and driving? 

Wearing your seat belt only affects you. It doesn't affect 
anybody else but yourself, whereas drinking and driving 
affects other people. 

But the purpose of laws in a society is to protect 
society, and since you are a member, the laws are trying 
to protect you. That's why they mandate wearing seat belts. 

If I got in an accident and I'm not wearing my seat belt 
the only one it's going to hurt is me, unless I hit somebody 
else. 

What do you think about the mandatory seat belt la;;? 

1 vas in an accident. I was babysitting for the weekend 
and had the people's car and he said to me, 'Don't worry 
about hooking up the baby seat.' The baby was 18 months. 
He said, 'I just hold him between my legs when I drive.' 
Just before I got in the car I thought, this isn't my 
child, this isn't my car. I hooked up the seat and put 
him in — a last minute thought — and we were in an accident. 
I was thrown with such force and I did have my seat belt 
on and it was tight, but I was still thrown with force 
and the baby was too. He would have been crushed between 
me and the wheel, and that was when the law was in practice. 
So it does help. 

(From another group) 

Who said they thought it was a good idea? 

I did. I think people who weren't going to wear them, 
who aren't really law abiding, it'll save them, it'll 
save thousands. Maybe there are cases where somebody 
will get killed, but I think that it will save lives. 

Sure, but don't you think it's a personal choice decision? 

It probably is, but I don't get involved in it, because 
it doesn't bug ^e. It bugs some people, but I'm just 
saying for me. I don't think I'd tell anybody to put 
it on. 

On the whole, few people recognized that not using a seat belt could 
affect others both inside and outside one's vehicle. The fact that seat 
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belts could assist a driver to maintain control of a car appc^ared to 
be overlooked. The excerpts above Illustrate variability of social 
responsibility. Legislation goverrlng personal health behaviors Is 
controversial, and Is a topic that \rould be worthwhile for young people 
to discuss. Throughout history a good deal of health legislation has been 
ineffective because people were not persuaded that It was In their best 
Interest' 

Education about the functions and effectiveness of seat belts could 
help cnange misconceptions i and overcome fears that may Impi^de greater 
use. 

Speed Limits and Speeding 

Many young drivers like to speed. They find It enjoyable, exciting; 
and It Is a way to cope with stress due to anger, frustration, and 
boredom. They are Impatient, and when short of time, they try to make 
It up by driving fast. Respondenus tended to agree that although some 
young women like to speed and race, men like It even more — which Is a 
finding consistent with some other results of this study. Some young 
mr reported having driven their cars as fast as 125 miles per hours. 
A common remark was that they like to "see what their car can do.*" 
Generally, the participants expressed the view that speed limits were 
set too low. 

What do you think about speed limits? 

In Canada some of the remarks were: 

Too low. 

Something there to break. 

No matter what the speed limit is, people tend to exceed 
:'.t by about 10 kph. 

I don't think it is a very good sign, but I am frustrated 
not to go over the speed limit. I find it frustrating 
not to pass other drivers. I*m a very impatient driver. 
Well, you said this is confidential « When I*m on the 
highway if it»s clear, it^s not uncommon for me to get 
up to around kph. If I*m below 120 kph I'm starting 
to get impatient already and frustrated about going that 
slowly. 

In the United States: 

No way. I don't think anybody really does the [55 mph] 
speed limit. They drive either above or below it. 

Divided highways are really safe. They were designed 
for people to drive fast on them. 
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Sixty- five feels comfortable to me. 

Respondents distinguished between the driver who goes too fast and 
is careless and the one who goes over the speed limit but is in control 
of the car. Many participants felt the slow driver to be as much of a 
danger as the speeder. Some participants, primarily males, described how 
speeding and racing were a way of life for them. The reaction among the 
females was more mixed. 

I drive fast. I go around saying I always take my turns 
in third, and, unfortunately, I do a lot. It*s a situation 
where you don*t endanger anyone, or I don't think I*m 
endangering anyone; but when you sit back and think about 
it you probably are—even if you're just going 10 (kph) 
over, because in the city things happen so quick you don't 
realize it. It's almost like you're challenging yourself: 
let's see how good a driver I am, let's see how quick I 
can stop, and all that. It's silly but a lot of people do 
that. That's how a lot of accidents happen. 

For some, the thrill of raring multiplied the excitement of speeding. 

You get a lot of guys my age out there on the QE. I drive 
to Grimsby a lot, and they do the speed limit, aye, but I 
like to go a little faster. And you go; and these guys 
are sitting there and they know they are bugging you, aye. 
So you get beside them and they take a look at your car, 
right, and there's a bunch of young guys in there and 
they're saying, 'Come on, race him, race him,' and you Just 
go. I have a 77 Cougar and I built it up myself, aye, and 
it will move. I'm always getting raced, aye. I don't 
know it's kind of a problem all the time. That's why most 
of the tioe I speed on the highway, just flying by everybody. 

Do you feel that racing other drivers has ever .jeopardized your 
safety in anv wav? 

No. No, I have't had any problems. 

It does jeopardize people though. It's, you know, I'm 
not putting you down guy or anything but you've got to 
be an idiot to be racing. Even on the Queen E it's 
traffic all the time anyway. 

No, this is usually late at night, aye? I go out to the 
bars out there. . . . 

In a group in Seattle, one young man described how he would 
constantly speed and race other drivers. 

Wh en you drive this fast, are you lat:e for work or something? 
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No, it*s a high. I get a high off of driving fast. See, 
I know, since I travel 1-5 all the time, I know basically 
where the police sit, okay. I take chances a lot. I 
shouldn't say this but sometimes I get in good moods, she 
knows that [motioning towards a friend sitting next to 
him], and I can travel up to 90, 95 and it only takes me 
10 minutes to get home from here. But I'm really conscious 
and aware, and I'm always looking around. I've never 
gotten into an accident on the freeway, or a ticket or 
anything, because I know where they sit. When I'm by 
myself I usually find someone to race on the freeway when 
I'm going that fast. 

Who do you look foi? Who is a likely partner when you do this? 

It could be anybody. I dragged this old guy once. He 
was in this four-door and it was a Cavalier, right, type 10 
or something and he came up on my rear and wow, you know, 
I moved over and he went zipping on. So I said, hey, and 
I floored it and went on by and we dragged all the way for 
20 miles and I whipped his butt, but it was fun. It was 
really fun. I've dragged several people — girls... 

Another man in the same group, referring to his 18-year-old f.-'-^ncee, 
said that she urges him to drive faster. 

She'll race anybody. She'll race you [motioning to the 
participant above]. She'll get going. She always has to 
blow their doors off. Like I'll stay behind a car, I'll 
move into my turning lane or whatever, you know, instead 
of going all the way up there and then Jumping in. But 
she'll do that. I don't feel right Jumping in and cutting 
people like that. Hopefully she'll get into this when she 
gets older. I don't know, it Just scares the heck out of 
me. When she gets mad then she Just drives faster. 

(From another group) 

Do you think you have a tendency to drive faster alone or when there 
is someone in the car with you? 

Some people get their kicks seeing how much nerve they 
have, to see if they can Jolt their passengers. I had 
this one guy do that to me. It scared me to death. I 
thought he was going to kill us. I think he was Just 
showing off to us that he could handle his car but he 
really had us quite scared because it was an old car, 
an old Pinto with bald tires and everything. 

To put it simply, some of our young respondents liked to speed; some did 
not. One young woman, complaining about people tailgating her when she 
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drives the speed limit, said, "If I don't want to speed, I won't speed. 
It's against the law." 

A few participants questioned why cars are made to go so fast when 
speeding is dangerous. One woman said automobile manufacturers "are only 
teasing the public," Sports cars and high-powered cars are reportedly 
driven faster than other cars, which is not surprising. Some young 
drivers may need help to evaluate their own circumstances and require- 
ments, and to realize that automobile manufacturers, motivated by the 
prospect of profits, create seductive advertisements which work at 
crosspurposes to their well-being. 

There may always be drivers who speed and who will be hard to reach 
on any level. Some seem resistant to changing their speeding behavior 
even in the face of a threat of loss of license. Perhaps the only way to 
influence them would be through social disincentives— if , for example, 
more of their contemporaries become less enchanted with speeding. For 
some, the perception that they can drive fast safely is a sign that they 
are actually good drivers. Moving fast can be an exhilarating experience: 
witness the many people who enjoy skiing, sky diving, and auto racing. 

Other possible benefits of speeding include showing off to poers, 
competing successfully . id "winning," end coping with emotions such as 
anger, frustration, pn/i boredom. Young people need to learn alternative 
ways of achieving the sensations and benefits of speeding without being 
threats to others. 

Several of the quotes in this section tell us that, for some, driving 
at excessively high speeds does not necessarily mean driving unsafely. 
"But I'm really avare a.id I'm always looking around." The fact that in 
most cases speeding does not result in adverse consequences contributes 
to the uifficulty of convincing people to modify thoir actions, especially 
when the appeals rely heavily on fear and focus on negative consequences. 
Repeated risk-taking without arrest or accident can only increase the 
likelihood that the message will bo disregarded. 

Risk-Taking as Passengers 

Young pc-ole are subject to many hazards. Taking rides with unsafe 
drivers is one of them. Pisk-taking as a passenger generally means 
entering the vehicle of an intoxicated, and therefore unsafe, driver. The 
discussions yielded a variety of responses to this topic. A few of the 
participants said they would not get into a car with anyone who had been 
drinking or who otherwise drives recklessly. Some indicated that they 
had been caught off guard and accepted rides which they shouldn't have; 
they frequently said they planned not to let this happen again. But, as 
is well known, intentions are not always acted upon. 

Has anyone else had an experience with driving that made an Jmoaot 
on them and mavbe you now drive a little differently as a result. ? 
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We went to the Bruce Springsteen concert and I went with 
my roomiD' te and some of our friends. And right before 
the concert she took a lot of shots of Jack Daniels which 
made me scared. Sne was driving. Unfortunately the rest 
of us had been drinking too and supposedly she was going 
to drive and she wasn't going to drink. But right before 
she took off she did the whiskey. So we go okay, we go 
ahead and get in the car and go to the concert with her. 
We were real lucky because we got there, no problem. And 
during the concert she was drinking, and after the concert 
she was drinking. And we got in the car and she was okay, 
but when we got on the side road she Just took off for some 
reason. She was upset about soDithing and she Just took 
off in the back roads where they pick up trash in these 
alleys. She Just took off in those and she*d go in the 
alleys where you're not supposed to drive and she*d be 
crossing a road where traffic normally travels but there's 
no stop signs or anything. She*d go straight acrosfi the 
normal road in the alley another alley which is setting 
yourself up to being hit. And after that I would never 
get in a car with anyone who had been drinking and driving 
because that Just scared me to death, and I was so glad 
when I got out, I really was. 

Were there people in the car less intoxicated than the driver? 

A little bit but it was her car. She had a really bad 
teirper, and if you had said something she would have hit 
you as soon as give you the keys* So essentially we just 
all sat back and prayed that we would get out of the 
situation okay. 

Does she have a bad temper when she is not intoxicated? 

Not nearly as bad, no. I mean she keeps it under control. 
She wouldn't hit anybody. But drinking she would hit 
someone . 

That is a pretty scary situation. 

It was also very much a learning situation fcr me too 
because it was the first time I had been in a car with 
someone who had been drinking and driving. 

(From another group) 

I remember my sister and I had this friend, and he v^as 
six feet, six inches and he weighed 250 pounds; my sister 
is about my size, and he was drinking during the movie and 
she wouldn't let him drive home and she was at one point 
wrestlin^ with this guy, trying to get the keys away from 
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him. *0h no I»m going to drive, Vm going to drive.* It 
was so funny to watch this little person, 'No, damn it, 
you're not going to drive.' And it got ugly because he 
started the car and just started driving and she was half 
out of the car. It worked out okay but I was real scared. 
Well, what are we going to do, you know? We were in the 
middle of a drive-in, late at night. 

You sav it wor ked out all right. Did she drive with him in the car? 

No. Another friend, we had some people, another load of 
friends, and they came back to see what was going on and 
one of them was a man and he started saying, 'No, Kurt, 
you're not going to drive.' And he becaiue very assertive 
and between them they got the keys away from him and my 
sister drove. So... like in high school I remember not 
knowing what to do because the peer prec^'ure, you don't 
what to say no, I'm going to call my Mom, you know, and 
go home. I didn't know what to do in that situation. 

Have any of you been in a situation in which vou were going home 
with someone who had too much to drink? 

I went on a trip to New Hampshire and we went to Vermont 
where it's legal to go to the bars, I'm just of age. And 
we went there. I didn't drink, I just danced all night. 
And everybody left. They were going to some other place 
for pizza. I wasn't hungry and I had met some other people. 
We were dancing, so I wanted to stay there. And I was 
stuck going home with my sisler-in-law's sister and her 
boyfriend and they had both been drinking. But I didn't 
know how much. I didn't think they were drunk because 
they put on a good act. We got on the freeway and they 
were still drinking and I'm getting really nervous. And 
he is going speeding down the road and he got pulled over 
and got a DWI. And I think I was more upset at myself 
than he was upset for getting caught. And I knew we were 
going to get caught. I knew there was a cop. I mean, 
he was in front of us, he pulled over to the side and let 
us go in front of him, got behind us and pulled us over. 
And to this day I don't care if Bill's had even a sip of 
alcohol, I will not get in the car with him. 

Others astutely observed that if they had been drinking, their 
judgment would have been impaired. And although they would not normally 
take these kinds of risks, under the influence of alcohol the risk was 
not perceived, or if perceived was not acted upon. 

Would you take ride with a driver who had what you considered 
too much to drink? 
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If I was sober, no. My girlfriend and I sometimes had 
too much to drink, and we finally got to the stage where 
she would Just give me her keys as soon as we got out 
of the car before we went in anywhere. But she caused 
quite a scene in a bar one time when I told her I would 
not get in the car with her. ilnd everyone Just looked 
at her and said you are stupid , and she handed them 
over right then and there. If I have been drinking I 
don't really think about it. I get in the car and I'm 
Just glad I'm not driving, and that's all that I care 
about. But I would never, if I was sober, get in the 
car with someone who's been drinking, no. 

How about the rest of you? Would you take a ride with someone who..* 

YeS: I would, but not if I was sober. 

How many drinks do you think it takes before « let's say it affects 
your Judgment to the point where you will ride with someone vou 
would not ride with when you are sober? 

Well, if I had drunk the same as they had and felt 
that I was fine, then maybe I'd think they were okay, 
even if they weren't. 

And there we have again illustrated the need for education about 
alcohol. This respondent apparently does not recognize that the degree 
of driving impairment caused by drinking is determined by many factors — 
for example, body size, tolerance, contents of the stomach, among others. 

Some participants knew no clear guidelines for deciding when and when 
not to ride with £>ODeone else, and could do no more than admit that their 
Judgment was not good after drinking. The designated driver sys\em was 
not clear to some, Jn that they said they would look around toward the end 
of the evening pee who was still sober and at\< that person to drive. 
Others thought designated drivers did not have to abstain, but simply 
drink less than passengers. 

Some respondents had been passengers with unsafe drivers out of 
necessity. It was sad to hear that they took rides because they saw no 
other alternative: "I had no other way of getting home." A woman who 
lacked confience as a driver said she would rather have her friend drive 
in spile of the fact that she had been drinking because "drunk she is a 
better driver than I am when sober." 

Often the most troubling responses were from those who seemed 
unconcerned about taking rides with unsafe drivers » because they trusted 
their friends to have adequate Judgment. 

And where would you draw the line? Let's say you were going to ride 
with someone you knew had been drinking. Where would you draw the 
line between riding or not riding? 
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It depends on the person en*-irely. If it was someone 
I didn't know I would think vwice before I would go with 
him if he had anything to drink. But the guys around 
here... I know most of them and most of them I'd trust. 
I think I'd pretty much trust their judgment about whether 
they want to drive. Usually they are going to be driving 
thei- own car and so even if they are inebriated I think 
they are going to decide whether or not they want to 
**'ive their own car. 

It Is not surprising that before deciding to be a passenger, some 
individuals will use their trust in the driver as a major criterion. 
This may seem reasonable, but, upon closex^ examination, it is not. 
Trustworthiness has nothing to do with the way alcohol influences driving 
judgment. Too often responsible people behave irresponsibly under the 
influence of alcohol. 

And so we have another issue to address in an educational program: 
young drivers need to think about the risks of accepting a ride with an 
unsafe driver and to familiarize themselves with potentially difficult 
situations and possible ways out. Other research suggests that in spite 
of ths influence of alcohol individuals might be more inclined to follow 
a plan they had decided upon befo7ehand. Young drivers who operate on the 
"trust principle" need to learn more about their responsibility both to 
themselves and to their friends who have drunk too much. 

On the other hand, it appears from the discussions that the norm is 
shifting somewhat from riding with persons regardless of their condition 
to the expectation that unfit drivers will surrender their keys to someone 
else who will drive or hold the keys for safekeeping. 

There was some talk about "Contracts for Life," an arrangement by 
which a family member (more often siblings than parents) promises, if 
called, to pick someone up, with no questions asked until the next day. 
However, young adults show some reluctance to calling parents. Moreover, 
some respondents statoa that their parents were not receptive to the idea 
of being called. Parents too can use some counseling. 

Perspectives on Prevention 

As we stated at the beginning of this report, our attention was 
fixed on young drivers themselves. The topics were distilled from the 
flow of their discussions ana represented their views of the causes of 
traffic accidents and possible solutions to the problems. Their views 
are presented in six separate but related topics. 

First are the participants' responses to questioning about the causes 
of accidents among young people. Second, their explanations as to why 
some young people are cautious drivers and some not. Third, suggestions 
of subjects to be included in traffic safety educational programs and 
strategies for reaching the right audience with the right messages. 
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Fourth, ideas for planning prevention programs. Fifth, influences on 
learning good driver habits and social practices with regard to use of an 
automobile. Sixth, and finally, discussion of a key attitude--concern for 
others— which can help to improve the safety of all drivers. 

Causes of Accidents 

There were a variety of responses to questions about the main causes 
of accidents. Ti^o practice of drinking and driving was frequently cited, 
but among the many other reasons were: 

Ignorance. . .of road conditions and speed limits 

Speeding 

Mind wandering 

Dnawarenes5 of own limitations 

Fatigue 

Haste 

Inattention 
Panic 

Carelessness 
Impatience 

The responses "haste" and "impatience" point to such discourteous 
behaviors as tailgating and failu.-e to yield right of way. In some 
groups, extensive probing was required to elicit drinking and driving 
as a determinant of aocidents. Collectively, the responses suggest that 
young people are aware of many important determinants of accidents, but 
that drinking as a risk factor needs more attention than it is getting. 

The responses also point to the need for research to assess young 
people's perceptions about the influence of other drugs, such as 
marijuana, on driving ability. And the need to correct misconceptions 
is clear. 

How do you think smoking a .1oint would affect your drivinK? 

...See I can drive stoned, no problem. But I won*t drink 
and drive. It*s like if I*m high [on marijuana] it*s not 
like I don*t have control of my body and my head's not 
funny. 

The effects of marijuana on tracking ability, and on time and spatial 
perceptions are well documented. The discussions uncovered a need to 
explore the degree to which young people are aware of this cognitive- 
behbvioral effect of marijuana on driving. 

The driving problems of young people are sometimes related to their 
emotions. Respondents indicated that how they felt could have an effect 
on how they drove. Participants talked about the impatience of young 
drivers and their tendency to show off. These shortcomings were usually 
attributed to high school students, as if those talking had outgrown them. 
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Some did admit that they still had these tendencies. 

I think kids that first get their license are really 
impatient. They don't have the time to be bothered to 
wait for people to cross the road. You knoWi instead 
of following the speed limit they got to go faster and 
they try to pass six cars at once, you know, just rammy, 
pushy. 

Do any of you find that your moods affect the way you drive? 

I think a car itself gives you a feeling of a lot of 
power, you know. If you feel aggressive, you'll drive 
aggressive. If you feel kind of, let everybody pass you 
by, then you'll drive that way. And I think other people 
influence how you drive also. If I see someone pass me 
I know I'm the type of person who will try to get past 
them, you know what I zrean? [Laughter] I don't know 
what it is, it gives you a real sense of power 'cause 
you can go so fast. 

(From another group) 

When you're pissed off you are going to be more aggressive. 
When you drive, you'll think "Get out of my way I" 

I tend to go faster when I'm pretty mad — a lot faster. 

I don't drive faster but I don't pay as much attention 
as I should. 

(From another group) 

Definitely. I find myself, if I'm mad, I'm more apt to 
drive fast. If I'm mad or I'm upset or I'm late for work 
or something like that, there's nothing I can do about it 
but I find myself driving faster than I would normally 
drive If I were Just calm. 

Being behind the wheel is a way to release energy too. 
Like he saya, the speed is a way of releasing energy. 

In contrast to the drivers who seem bold because of their iirpatience 
or aggressiveness, iome drivers expressed nervousne^^ and fear in driving 
situations. 

Do most of you feel confident aa drivers? 

It scares me trying to be a defensive c'river 'cause I... 
trying to be so careful watching out for the other guy 
and he '6 not watching out for me. 
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After describing an accident she had been in as a result of her brother's 
reckless driving, one woman said: 

From then on I really didn't care about driving and I 
Just don't like speed, you know. I drive kind of slow 
because it scared me so bad and it kind of sticks in 
my mind. Don't go over the speed limit and watch your 
speed, especially around cars. It scares me to death. 

Another person reported that his driving had been affected by his having 
been hit from behind more than once. 

At times when I am stopping for a light I glance at 
the mirror to see how fast the guy is coming from behind. 
I look, and I^m almost on top of the guy m front of me. 
I think I find myself looking a little too much. 

One woman said she lacked confidence, had been at fault in two accidents, 
and that other drivers made hsr nervous because she likes to go by the 
rules but many of them don't. In another group, a student referring to 
the bar traffic around her campus said: 

It's very frightening. You go out on a Friday night 
and ninety people are tryin^ to kill you. 

It is evident that young drivers require assistance in learning to 
cope with emotional states that affect their driving performance. Persons 
in this age group may be experjencing the stress of entering significant 
new stages in life. Training to help them contend with stress in 
constructive ways seews indicated, the kind of training that will enable 
them to identify the feelings that interfere with the task of driving. 
One participant said you have to learn to leave conflicting issues out 
and just concentrate on driving. It would be interesting to compare on a 
simulator the driving performance of someone who had been induced to feel 
angry with someone in a calm emotional state or to study self-comparisons 
between driving when agitated and when not. Role playing and focus 
group discussions are other techniques for exploring ways to cope with 
troublesome emotional states. Some have to learn alternative ways to vent 
their feelings or expend their energies rather than through hazardous 
driving. Others need to acquire more confidence in themselves as good, 
defensive drivers. 

There is a need for prevention programs on the common causes of 
accidents of young people. Irresponsible drinking and use of other drugs 
such as marijuana are major areas of concern. We have to determine the 
degree to which young people recognize the effects of drugs on driving 
and we have to correct misconceptions. 

The emotions of young drivers can cause irrational or unsafe 
behavior. Young drivers have described how anger, fear, and sense of 
power or reactions to pressure or stress can adversely affect their 

or 
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driving. They need assistance in finding ways to aim the emotions that 
worsen their driving skills. All of the foregoing topics would provide 
considerable content for an education program in safety for the young 
driver. 

Why Some Young People Are Cautious Drivers 

When asked why some people are more cautious drivers than others 9 
respondents pointed to the importance of social responsibility as a 
personal attribute. 

A lot of people are Just inconsiderate. They don't care. 

Some people are more responsible. 

Some people care. Som^ people don't think and don't care 
about anyone else on the road. 

When asked why some people are more responsible than others, several 
participants suggested that being given responsibility during upbringing 
as well as ability to learn from the mistakes of others were two possible 
reasons. The need for some to ''learn for themselves" and an inadequate 
sense of susceptibility to adverse consequences may explain, in part, 
the distinction between more and less cautious drivers. Disincentives 
associated with responsible driving (i.e., no rewards and possible peer 
ridicule), inability to separate acceptable behavior in a car from 
acceptable behavior in other social contexts (such as sports), and the 
novelty of risk-taking behavior are other explanations offered by young 
people as possible determinants of less cautious driving behavior. 

What makes some young people more responsible? 

Upbringing. You Ju£t don't learn responsibility unless 
you've been given it. 

Sometimes you say you know it's wrong, drinking and driving, but 
you still do it . 

Yes. I still do it. There's a lot of things you shouldn't 
do, but you still have to experience them youself to know 
that you shouldn't dn it... then you get hurt. Then you 
realize they were right. I'm no exception. 

But with drinking and driving that one time can really... 

Yes, that's true. But you don't think about that when 
you're young. 

Do you think you'll have to get caught drinking and driving before 
you'll change? 
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Well, you always think it'll never happen to you. 

There's a lot of bright people that... have never been 
through it, that won't go through it. 

Why is that? 

I guess they're brighter. 

They learn from other people's mistakes. 

And other people don't learn from other people's mistakes, 
like me. 

It seemed apparent that for some young people being socially 
responsible implied social disincentives. 

What is it that makes some people your age more responsible? 
Because they don't have fun. 

Alternatively, acting in an irresponsible manner may confer valued social 
benefits. 

I think some people don't listen because they just 
want to be different. They want to ocand out and be 
in the limelight. 

In many social contexts, such as school, work, and sports, young 
people are encouraged to be competitive and ambitious; and it may be 
difficult to control these predispositions when behind the wheel. 

Well, whv do vou think that some people are reallv cautious. 
they're reallv responsibl e, they'll never drink and drive, they'll 
never speed, they'll never take risks? Why is that? 

It's their nature because some people are just naturally 
ambitious and others are more cautious. 

Some explanations for irresponsible driving behavior were the 
novelty of risk and lack of understanding by the young of the potential 
consequences of their actions. 

Why do thev do that (drive unsafely)? 

Because of the new experience. They have freedom, they 
can do what they want. 

Then after a while it dies out. 

Yes, and his friends get into accidents and things like 
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that and you realize the consequences. I can tell you, 
until you know the consequences personally, I donH think 
it has much effect at all* 

Understanding of the key factors that determine driving behavior, and 
particularly those factors that are amenable to change, has eluded traffic 
safety researchers and educators for many years. While some risk factors, 
such as age, sex, and risk-taking attitudes have been identified, there 
appears to be considerable variability regarding psychosocial influences 
on driving. Some implications for prevention that can be suggested from 
the focus group discussions on driver cautiousness are outlined below. 

First, the need of some young people to "learn for themselves" 
about the consequences of their behavior appears to be a key point for 
intervention. This is confirmed in discussion elsewhere about experiences 
that led to modifications in driving behavior — accidents, near misses, 
and traffic violations. Prevention programs that communicate, and 
possibly simulate, the pos3ible consequences of irresponsible driving 
may assist inexperienced young people to recognize the responsibility 
associated with driving. Beliefs about susceptibility to danger are not 
easily dealt with. If the relative risks in terms of miles driven are 
used as a basis for estimating risks to indjviduals, one might believe 
in low susceptibility. If enough people deny having a fear of adverse 
consequences, there may be a limit to the utility of fear campaigns to 
promote and, more importantly, to maintain change. Prominant social 
consequences may be more influential than potential risks. Prevention 
program planners must realize that there are net only social disincentives 
to drive responsibly, but that there are perceived social benefits, such 
as showing off, feeling excitement or "working off" frustration and 
anger, derived from risk driving behavior. Strategies that minimize 
disincentives and point out alternatives for achieving social status 
and for coping may help young people to learn to be more responsible. 

Because driving behavior may be an extension of general lifestyle 
tendencies, it may be extremely difficult to modify. To complicate 
matters further, the tendencies that are often disadvantageous in driving, 
such as aggressiveness, competitiveness, risk-taking, and quickness, are 
valued and rewarded in sports and, too often, also in worklife and school. 
These tendencies are reinforced by many infoi-mal social sanctions like 
being admired as a spoi ;s hero or for being successful in business. Why 
some individuals are and others are not able to shift their behavioral 
tendencies in different social contexts, including driving, needs further 
exploration. 

Topics Young Drivers Would Stress— And How 

As young drivers have ideas about the causes of their traffic safety 
problems, they also have something to say about solutions. These are 
discussed in terms of topics to stress in prevention programs and ways to 
get messages across. 

Is there anything In particular that vou think should be taken 
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into oonslderatlon I f you were going to put together a program for 
young drive rs and the objective of the program Is to trv to out 
down the number of serious aocldents? 

Teaching them to drink responsibly. That's the most Important 
thing. 

Yes, because everybody's going to drink and get behind the 
wheel some time. 

That's right. 

That "everybody's going to drink and get behind the wheel some time" 
was not a unanimous opinion of the participants but one shared by many of 
them. The topic of responsible drinking would Include strategies such 
as use of a designated driver, or taking a taxi or staying at a friend's 
house if one had been drinking enough to bring them (or their driver) over 
the legal DUI limit. These strategies were discussed at greater length 
in the section on Drinking and Driving . 

Although they ccnsideied drinking and driving to be of major 
importance, several mentioned that use of other drugs either alone or 
in combination with alcohol should also be addressed. 

High school kids do a lot of drugs and they drink and 
then they drive. 

Usually when there is pot smoking there is alcohol with 
it, usually. That's the way it is with my friends... 
people think they are aware but they're not when they 
smoke pot and drive. A lot of accidents relate to pot, 
you Just don't hear about it. And a lot of kids are 
drunk drivers, a lot of kids. It's nothing new; it's 
been happening for years and years. I don't know, 
educators are essentially basing things on alcohol. 
It seems like they should go to the pot aspect, too. 
Because I know a lot of addicts of pot, and it's Just 
the area, and what you do. 

In another group on the topic of socializing, one male said: 

Oh, all my friends drink a lot, well I shouldn't say 
that, but at University a lot of people drink. Most of 
my friends drink, and it includes doing drugs and the 
whole bit, and I don't do drugs either. But invariably 
when you say party that's what you've got. I remember 
we had a University party for one of our lab assistants. 
It was his birthday. There were Just 35 of us. Everyone 
was worried that no one else would bring drugs, but 27 
of the 35 people ended up having a stash on them for the 
party. 
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Stash of what? 

Pot and [hash] oil and other junk like that. You know, 
like I say, that's fine. I'm not going to say it's wrong. 
It's wrong for me to do it so I don't do it... 

It's wrong according to the law. 

...according to the law too. My friends know how I am, 
and I don't have to say anything. 

Several in this group said they have seen people taking drugs along with 
alcohol and that it is not uncommon for them to 1rive afterward. It was 
also mentioned that some use drugs and alcohol to get a greater high 
without the risk of detection of high blood alcohol level. 

To probe for additional topics, the moderator asked the group what 
issues they would consider most important in planning a program to lower 
the high accident rate of young drivers. Their answers related primarily 
to skill in defensive driving and giving individual attention to the task 
of driving. They stressed the need for supervised practice driving. The 
answer to one question pointed to another factor they thought crucial to 
safety: 

Do you think appealing to the young driver's competitiveness 
would help the safety record? 

No. I think it has more to do with experience. Until 
they gain a certain amount of experience it's not all in 
control. 

It was also said that young drivers have a difficult time avoiding 
distractions. The practice of cruising (''taking in" the surrounding 
scene) is a prime example of a popular distraction. According to one 
young man, women become distracted whi]e checking on their makeup and 
men lose attention while searching for or lighting cigarettes. Loud music 
can ba distracting and so can worries: 

Your mind gets distracted, like when you are having 
tests. You* 11 be driving and you think about it. 

In discussing the tendency to become distracted while in a bad mood, one 
person said: 

You can't drive when you're feeling bad. You have 
to forget about what happened back in the house, or 
that you're late for work. Just drive your car. Don't 
think of whatever happened before that. 

It is intersting to note that no one mentioned speeding or seat belts 
as subjects to stress in a corrective program. This in itself is very 
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revealing of the difficulties to be expected in trying to reach the young 
on these two topics. 

Another topic covered in gathering young people* s opinions about 
prevention was ways to "get through" to them. The unfortunate fact is 
that many did not learn until they had a ser-ous accident or near-miss 
frightening enough to have an impact upon their behavior. 

Yeo, we learned by trial «'nd error. We've all made 
mistakes, so it would be good to teach them before. 

Yes, but that's the hardest thing to do because people 
learn by their mistakes. Young drivers learn by their 
mistakes. . . 

The toll of learning by trial and error in some aspects of traffic 
safety is high, and it is in everyone's interest to capitalize on 
vicarious learning instead. As Bandura (1977a) has stated in discussing 
social learning theory, it is within our capability to learn by others' 
experience. Identification with one or more people involved in an event 
seems to be a major factor in the facilitation of vicarious learning. 
Hearing about a serious injury or death of a classmate or community member 
has a profound effect. Evidently—and this was mentioend by one young 
man— one has to be affected emotionally in order for a traffic incident 
or safety message to have a great impact. Programs arising from local 
concerns produce stronger identification and response than can be expected 
from statewide reports or national statistics. 

Young people io not like to feel that they are being lectured, and 
may not respond well to authority figures. 

Who should deliver that message? 

Someone who was in an accident, not parents; kids like 
to rebel against parents. 

(From another group) 

It would be no good coming from the teachers. 

They are constantly fighting against the teacher. The 
more the teacher wants, the less the students give. 

You've got to bring somebody in. 

(From another group) 

They may not want to listen to you, but people that age 
are influenced by social values. 
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If it»s the thing to do, theyUl do it- You know, if 
it*s not cool to put on your seat belt, you* re not 
putting your seat belt on. 

In a couple of the groups, objections were raised to the use of gory 
films if they were shown just before going out to practice driving. The 
following exchange contains another caveat regarding films. 

What are some of the best ways to get across to young people 
so that they don*t close their ears and say, *Go away and leave 
me alone*? 

I think it terms of the in-class training I found the films 
quite effective, but some of them were older films and the 
commentator tended to sermonize and I noticed that the 
other people reacted just the way I did. You tend to 
discount it. They were so outdated, I mean, and this very 
strong kind of moral tone came through. So I think that 
they could have the films more up to date and maybe more 
clinical in a way so that it was just a calm presentation 
to the class, because the facts speak for themselves. You 
don*t need somebody sermonizing: *Well we can learn from 
this *:ot to...* because that tends to discredit the whole 
...especially if you are on the defensive about having 
somebody preach to you. 

The media were viewed as an effective way to reach young drivers. 

I am wondering if you have any ideas about getting across 
information about safe driving to young people? Are there any 
good ways to do this? 

I think maybe, but I don*t know for sure if a lot of the 
television shows would work, if the r^at belt ideas were 
just automatically put in. If a situation having nothing 
to do with the movie or plot, just showed a person getting 
ir and automatically putting a seat belt on, that would 
be subconsciously put into people *s minds and I think 
they would notice. 

I do have to say Stevie Wonder had a song recently called 
"Don*t Drink and Drive," and it was really a good song and 
it got people to think. 

They should find out what really is appealing to the young 
American or to everybody really, not just the young people. 
There are subconscious ways to get that across other than 
demanding that you learn this. Young people especially 
are going to rebel against what is being pusned on them. 

Especially by adults. 
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I know they have a thing on TV, "That's one to grow 
on." They use a lot of the young child actors and they 
talk about seat belts and other things aside from that 
and I think those are really good, those little short 
commercials, and I think that's really a good thing. 

They think radio, in particular, should broadcast public service 
announcements about drinking and driving and other hazardops driving 
practices. They say .hat the best time to schedule these s when young 
people are getting ready to go out or are out in the evening riding in 
their cars. 



The participants also said the following made impressions on them 
as appealing ways to get across to young people: 

—Alcohol-free proms and campaigns around the holidays. 

—Peers as speakers telling about their experiences, accidents, 
tickets, etc. 

—Use of written contracts among students and "contracts f'^« 
life" with parents and siblings. 

—Stricter laws. 



Several participants said that programs ^n which young people could 
discuss their traffic safety problems were appealing as an effective way 
to develop solutions. In discussing fast driving, one female said she 
looks for police so she can avoid tickets. She said she had gone to 
classes for speeders a couplo of times and felt they had not been helpful 
to her. 



I think this, some sort of program like this, a small 
group where you oan talk about driving and things that 
you've e .countered and what you do in different situations 
or even why psychologically you do it, you know, is much ' 
better than having someone sit there and lecture you on 
driving and things like that. 

As the reader knows by now, the moderators of our focus group 
discussions did not provide information or make jud^jents about what the 
young drivers said. In distilling young drivers' opinions about ways they 
can be reached, we learned that they are affected by things that they can 
identify with personally, their emotions are a very large factor in the 
learning process, they do not want to be "told what to do," and therefore 
do not relate to lectures or sermons, and t^ey would like to take an 
active part in the process of solving their own problems. 

This information, the value of which lies in the fact that it 
was offered by the participants themselves, should be given serious 
consideration in any interventions designed for young adults 
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Change In Driving Behavior 

Most of the young people acknowledge susceptibility to involvement 
in an accident. Many said that fear of being in an accident was their 
greatest fear about driving. The predominant view was that if they were 
in an accident it would be the other person's fault. 

I'm not worried about being the cause of it, becixuse 
I know I'm a good driver. I'm worried about someone 
else being the cause, and because I'm 18 years old I 
would be stuck with the blame. 

Despite what appeared to be a fairly high level of perceived 
susceptibility to accidents, when probed further they most frequently 
associated a change in behavior with negative consequences. Asked if 
they could recall anything that changed their driving behavior, the 
participants, males and females in all locations, responded unequivocally: 
bein5 in an accident, having a near miss, personally knowing someone in 
a serious accident or receiving tickets. This consistency in responses 
suggests that this finding, more than others, could probably pertain to 
many other young people. 

It was a little under a year ago I started driving. 
I got my license six months after I turned 16. I was 
coming home from a friend's house... and I knocked a 
'79 Le Mans into a tree.... I didn't drive for about 
nine months after that. I didn't want to drive. I 
didn't feel competent.... I started dr*/ing again, but 
everybody I've driven with since then says I'm a much 
better driver. 

What do you do differently now? 

I'm more aware of what's going on around me than I was 
before Mayte less irresponsible behind the wheel. 

In high school I had a friend that got into a car 
accident and died and so that changed all of my friends 
and everyone that knew her... all their ideas about 
driving. 

So how did that change you? 

I think I'm Just a lot more cautious and I started wearing 
my seat bell in high school them. 

It was right before a game. You know, you flirt with the 
guys as you're riding along. Well, we decided to take 
an off ramp. It was raining and we skidded and my friend 
ended up breaking her arm... no one had their seat belts 
on It just made me realize I've got five girls with 
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me and I cculd.... it made me realize that a lot more 
could have happened, and I had responsibility for my 
friends and how could of I have deUt with that. 

(From another group) 

What made Vmi nhan po? 

Well, I mean a guy that I know that had that accident 
nnarly killed my best friend, and I was driving along 
the highway and I saw the oar turned over and the windows 
were all blown out and everything, and there was like 
body bags around the car and I mean really, it Just shook 
me up. It turned out that she was okay, and she had like 
flown out of the car, and hrr boyfriend Robert was drunk. 
He got out of the car and luckily pulled her off the highway 
before she got run over. And, Just after that it's been 
like it s Just too much of a chance that vou could hurt 
Somebody. 

fr^.n^! ^^"^''r!^!? ^^''^'"^^ ^''^"P^' is one way to impress 

friends. In addition, the physical experience of speed is exhilirating 

«nl«''r I?" ^'"""^"^ or excessive speeding 

to co^.LV'T' ''ff^'-^;? by different people, and may be useful 

to consider when attempting to tailor programs to individual's needs. 

m.V!m "^'"''^ anything that stands nut m v».,. ...h 

that aff ected the wav vnu drive? 

I was driving too fast. I was showing off for a friend 
and I was dodging in between cars... and this diesel 
truck Just suddenly appeared right in front of me. . . 
and I hit the back of it. Took ou. my front windshield. 
Didn t do any body damage but it was enough to get 

glass all over me and my passengers I didn't care 

if I was hurt, it was my passenger. 

(From another group) 

Has anvthlnt^ aff pcted the way you drlvR? 

Being in an accident. I was with a few of my friends. 
We went to a party. And afterwards it was getting dark 
and it was broken up and everyone was leaving. This 
guy had a new car he had Just worked on for the past 
three years, a Mustang. And a bunch of my friends, we 
a lot of my friends, drive really fast cars, mostly 
older cars. And they took off and we took off and we 
were racing around through the residential streets and 
got on to a main street and this guy wj - ahead of us. 
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He was winning the race. But he got up over this hill 
and around this curve and when we got to the top he 
had slid and hit the meridian, the strip in the middle, 
and rolled over his car. And I had never seen an 
accident like that. You know you might see it on the 
Dukes of Hazard or something; but I thought the guy 
was dead. We stopped. It was really weird to see that 
happen, you know, I*d never seen a car actually roll 
over till then. He rolled it four times, but he got 
out. He was okay. But his car was totaled.... 1*11 
still drive fast, but I won't drive reckless like that. 

Do YOU still race a little now and then? 

Yes. 

I think everybody does, every once in a while. 
Why do they do that? 

To show off. 
Any other way to show off? 

Driving drunk. 
(From another group) 

Can you think of anything that has changed the way you drive? 

Two traffic tickets within a year's time; that's certainly 
changed it. I used to love to get up to 80, 90 miles an 
hour going down the highway. Just because I love the 
feeling of air rushing through the windows, just going 
that speed. Got two tickets, can't do that no more. 

How long will that be for? 

Well, it's one of those things where I'm starting to 
settle down now, and you can't do that. It's time to 
grow up. It's time to keep it within the speed limit. 
I've developed the habit now of watching that speed.... 

I wao into racing until I got married. Then once you 
get married you lose all that ambition.... I had to slow 
down. I had to be cautious. 

The consistency in responses regarding factors that influenced 
driving behavior tells us that individuals have to experience a "real 
life" understanding of the potentially harmful consequences of bad 
driving. Few traffic safety programs make use of simulations to 
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oonmunicate the possible consequences of erroneous personal decisions 
about driving. The antual accident experience, the psychological shock, 
physical injuries, and the all-too-often, debilitating effects of 
accidents may be difficult to simulate realistically. Discussions with 
young victims of auto accidents is a learning strategy that may assist 
young people to realize what can happen. 

Society and Peers as Tnfluenoes on Driving 

Participants indicated, as we had expected, that they learned to 
drive from parents, relatives, on their own, in private driving schools, 
and in high school driver education classes. The extent of their driving 
experience by age 18 varied widely. Those who had been raised on farms 
had several years of early experience in driving farm equipment or trucks. 
Several events stuck out about learning how to drive. The answer to the 
following question is one example. 

Is there anvthinp; t-hat- ofranHg put ypm, ^j^j^^ being Particularly 
helpful whe n you were learning? 

Well, just being on the farm, nobody around you, no pressure 
from other cars on the road or anything. You didn't have 
to keep your head constantly looking at everything because 
what are you going to hit in the field? If you made a mistake, 
you went off to the side there. You are still in the field, 
not in a ditch or anything. 

Other; had had little or no driving experience. A young woman from 
Norfolk, Virginia, stated, "I had only driven my mother's car once before 
I had Driver Ed. We got into the car in Driver Ed and I didn't know what 
I was doing." Among those who completed the driving courses in high 
school, the nature, scope, and quality of programs varied considerably, 
as did level of student satisfaction. In some cases, only classroom 
instruction was provided; in other cases, cursory behind-the-wheel 
experiences were included. Yet some participants reported fairly 
extensive behind-the-wheel instruction. 

Both negative and favorable comments about driver education were 
reported . 



Have any of vou had experiences with driving that vou feel have 
made a r eal impact on you, the wav you drive? 

Taking Young Drivers of Canada. It's a hell of a driving 
course. I got more out of that than I could have from 
my parents. There are things that are in that course that 
just stick in your mind and always will. 

What were some of the particular things that stick out in vour 
mind as very helpful? 
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Ten and two [two hands on the steering wheel in the ten 
and two o*clock positions]; looking in the rear view mirror 
every five to eight seconds; shifting into neutral on ice; 
the two-second rule [distance away from the car in front 
of you as measured by objects on the side of the road and 
the time it takes you to reach the same point the other car 
has passed]; know what is around you at all times so you 
know which way to go if you have to avoid a collision. 

In contrast, one student uttending school in Arizona said that the gory 
films they would show "every Friday" had a negative effect. 

They Just terrify you and then take you out there and 
show you the ropes but they never say, *It*s possible to 
have control and to be responsible.* I don't recall ever 
hearing that. 

One woman who was nervous about driving because she had been in an 
accident with her father behind the wheel said: 

I tried it [driver education] in school and they were 
showing filips about accidents, bad accidents; what can 
happen if you are a dangerous driver. I Just dropped out 
of that becaupe it scared me even more. And I came here 
[Job Corps, Tulsa] and that Just changed my mind about it. 
And I can say with his [her teacher] patience it helped 
me a lot. If it weren't for him I would still be calling 
people up to ask for rides. 

A portion of our group expressed a need to gain confidence by 
learning specific skills and through a positive teaching approach which 
makes them feel they can become good drivers. They all thought that 
the hours they spent in on-the-road training were valuable and they 
recommended as much of that kind of practice as possible. 

In general, they thought getting the driver's license was much 
too easy, in relation to both the written and the driving parts of the 
examinations. They revealed that in some places it was possible with 
a certificate from an approved driving course to get a license without 
examination. 

You say because vou took the class you didn't have to take a test 
for the license? 

Right. They give you a little card and you Just walk 
in and show it to them. They take your picture, and 
check your eyes, and you walk out the door. 

My CjodI 

Is that here? 
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Ye$. 

Oh, my God. 

I took driver ed here and I had to take the test; take the 
guy for a cruise around the block, and park and everything. 

They said that if we went out with our teacher, that was 
considered good enough. 

I didn't have to take the driving test with the state either. 
As long as you had your hours In class, but we had tests. 
Half tne people flunked it the first time around. It was 
real hatd. 

Participants seemed to believe that a harder licensing test and 
closer monitoring raised the level of driving skill. Some thought the 
provisional license for new drivers was a good idea. One female in 
Ontario (Canada) said that during the two-year provisional period there 
was careful monitoring for infractions. Another female, a newcomer to 
Seattle, said: 

When I got my Washington driver's license I felt good. 
I felt I could drive now because the test was harder. I 
was of the caliber of the people who drove in Washington. 
Where when I had my Oregon driver's license I felt I had 
taken a test that wasn't anything. [For one thing she 
wasn't required to parallel park in the Oregon test.] 

The participants were saying in effect that the period of learning 
and licensing for the young driver is critical. It is the point at 
which knowledge, skill, and safety consciousness should be instilled and 
certified. Attempts to economize by abbrevic . any of these processes 
. an produce licensed but unqualified drivers. ..nother equally serious 
issue is that indifference toward driver training and licensing creates an 
impression that good driving is not deemed important by society. If this 
is the case— and some would argue convincingly that it is— does it seem 
reasonable to expect young people to take the driving task seriously? 

They enter driver education courses at very different levels of 
driving experience, knowledge, and social responsibility. If these 
differences were diagnosed at the outset, adjustments in courses of 
education could increase the effectiveness of the learning process. The 
nature, scope, and quality of driving instruction varies considerably, if 
we are to believe the reports of our young participants. But the negative 
reports should not be viewed as condemnation of driver education programs, 
.n contrast, almost all participants endorsed the idea of sound driver 
education. Thus the urgency to improve its quality and availability. 

Although young people may receive driving instruction from parents 
or high school teachers, their social views of driving are influenced by 
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friends and public attitudes. Some young women are impressed by recklesF 
male drivers and may even encourage them to drive wantonly. One young 
woman in California told of the excitement of riding with her boyfriend 
when he was racing. 



Participants in an all- female focus group in St. Louis admitted that women 
do encourage risky driving by males. As one young woman put it* "They're 
going to do it to catch your eye and sure enough they do." 

A male National Guardsman in the Midwest commented that competitive- 
ness is expressed in driving. If you are passed and left in the dust, as 
a man you may feel obliged to compete. In many other pursuits of life, 
suoh as school, work or sports, competition is encouraged and rewarded; 
competitiveness can become an inclination that is difficult to leave out 
of the automobile. Several groups mentioned the force of peer pressure 
in suggesting to males the value of being competitive and irresponsible 
behind the wheel. 

Pressures are felt by some young men from what they view as societal 
expectations. In an all-male group in Southern California, respondents 
were asked if females were more responsible drivers than males. 



Yes, that is their role. They are expected to do that. 
And you do what is expected. I mean you're expected to 
floor it at a stop sign. More than not you're going to. 
I mean girls aren't known for driving a Ferrari and flooring 
it. It's not expected of them so why should they? 



Ee went on to indicate that if expectations are not fulfilled, friends 
will "talk about you" and say you are "weak" or "scared." 

In an all-female group in California, when asked if drinking and 
driving was common among people they knew, one woman responded, "I think 
guys do it more than girls." Another followed, "They think they're 
immortal." When asked why, two women replied, "It's the way they were 
brought up" and "It's the way society makes them." When asked how they 
would change these conditions, four persons said: 



Well, from the day they are born you do it differently. 
You don't make them have to do that. 

You make them out to be awesome and strong. Nothing 
hurts them, they can handle anything. 

The way they're brought up it's almost like you drink 
as much as you can. 



You hear the tires breaking loose, you hear the engine 
rev, you're seeing, you hear... it just t'^nds to grow on 
you after awhile.... That always impressed me... I like 
fast cars. 
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It's from peer pressure. 

In another all-female group in St. Louis, similar views were 
expressed. When respondents were asked, "Do you think that sometimes 
after you've had a little too much to drink you might become a little 
bit overconfident and think you can drive?", one opinion was: 

I think guys are that way. I think more guys drive when 
they're drank. I think girls have more control about that 
and I think girls are more able to say, 'I'm drunk and I 
can't drive.' And guys are going to say, 'Hey, I'm njt 
drunk. ' 

She explained that the problem was due to "...their male egos." When 
asked why they are like that, her response was concise: "Insecure!" 

It was interesting that when asked about their impressions of males 
vs. females as drivers, both groups made approximately the same kinds 
of observations. 

Do you think there is a difference between the way males and 
females drive? 

I think males tend to drive more aggressively. 

They tend to get upset with other drivers easier. If I 
had a high performance car I would be tempted to use it, 
whereas I don't think a girl really would. 

(From another group) 

Guys always have fast cars. Even when I was in high 
school a lot of guys had fast cars. Girls had smaller 
cars or didn't drive. 

The males took credit for knowing more about the mechanics of their 
cars. In Canada, one male said: 

I think there's a special relationship between "man 
and machine." There's always. .. [laughter] .. .well , there 
is. But it's true. Guys find it fascinating to work 
with machinery including their cars, whereas a girl may 
not, you know, overall. So to go out or just speed 
around or to show off is typical. They spend so much 
time dealing with the car and to get it to perform at 
a certain level and everything. But I'd rather trust 
someone going fast that *:nows how to handle a car than 
someone that's very timid in a car, where they don't 
have that special bond between [here even he chuckled] 
machine and themselves. 
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A couple of young \fomen in this group argued that they did not think it 
was necessary to be highly familiar with auto mechanics to be a competent 
driver. Although some females said they speeded and drove aggressively, 
the predominant view was summed up by one: 

I think girls are more conscious of the consequences 
of something happening. They'd rather sit there and 
follow the rules and be calm, whereas the guy will take 
more of a risk than a girl would. 

The discussions described above confirm what the participants 
revealed in the connotative meaning questionnaires — peers often influence 
young people to drive unsafely. Furthermore, an unwillin^^ness to give in 
to these pressures may have important adverse nsequences including — but 
not limited to — being rejected by the peer group, compromising the ability 
or opportunities to impress members of the opposite sex, and having to 
find alternative ways to channel emotions such as frustration, anger, and 
boredom. Driver education programs should therefore focus not only on 
content related to safety and the physical task of driving. Our findings 
lead us to conclude that effective programs will also focus on training in 
social skills to resist negative peer pressure. Such programs have proved 
useful in innoculating young people against peer px^essure with respect to 
cigarette smoking and other drugs, and should receive attention in driver 
education . 

Our findings also tell us that ways should be found to channel the 
powerful influence of peer pressure in a positive direction— *:oward the 
acquisition of good driving habits. 

Social values and accepted rules of conduct within individual social 
groups and the larger society shape the ways new behaviors are learned 
and determine how difficult it will be for existing behavior patterns to 
be modified. Although emphasis has been placed upon the young driver's 
peer group, significant older groups and social institutions also exert 
powerful influences. Case material presented in a later section shows 
that, with regard to driving safety, some parents serve as poor role 
models for their children. The influence of the media, particularly 
television, was also cited by some as contributing to traffic safety 
problems of the young. Many television shows, as well as movies and 
popular rock music, glamorize risky driving in a way that recalls how 
John Wayne, Humphrey Bogart, Lauren Bacall , and Edward G. Robinson, among 
many others, glamorized cigarette smoking during the 1940's and 1950*s. 

Therefore efforts to improve the safety performance of young drivers 
should not focus exclusively on young people themselves and neglect the 
larger social influences that affect adolescents. Prevention programs 
should also ke directed at parents and members of society, at the policies 
of social institutions such as the media, and at increasing young people's 
access to quality driver education. 
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Concern for Others 

A sense of social responsibility was mentioned as a strong positive 
Influence. For example, in a discussion about drinking and driving, 
one young woman expressed concern about the risk of hurting an innocent 
victim. 

I don't think it's right. I won't drink and drive 
at all.... I've never done it. I won't do it. 

How come? 

It's not so much about me getting into a wreck and 
killing myself. That's my decision. But I don't think 
it's right to hurt anybody else. I just don't think 
it's right. If somebody else is going to do it, whatever, 
but I won't do it. 

In some instances, even though a great concern was expressed for 
others, that concern was not manifested in responsible driving practices. 
This may be due, in part, to denial about the chances of injuring someone 
else and repression of unpleasant thoughts. Consider the exchange 
between the moderator and a young woman from the Midwest. 

Do you think that vou' ll drive any differently ten years from now? 

I probably will I drive slow if those kids are 

in the car. 

Because. . . 

I'm concerned for them. 

So you're mo re concerned for them than you are for you? 

Yes, well, I figure that I couldn't live with myself 
if I hurt another human being, but I could live with 
myself if I hurt myself. 

Do you ever thi nk about the little kids that might be in the other 
cars on the road? 

Yes, that's something I do need to think about, but I 
don't, because I don't see them. 

(From another group) 

I know something. Recently my sister just had a baby 
ar^d when I had the baby in the car and when I was driving 
it, the first couple of times, I was just a nervous 
wreck, having the responsibility of a baby in the car, 
but I'm getting better now. 
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(Another person) Why? 



I don't know. Why should it be any different than having 
a friend or your parents. But I don't know, it really 
inade me nervous because it's a new life or something. 



Others commented that, unlike adults, babies were not able to protect 
themselves. Some mentioned the bumper stickers and signs "baby on board" 
emphasizing that special care had to be taken when near that car. 

An excerpu from one group illustrates how concern for others can 
result in voluntarily placing oneself in a risky situation. The group 
was discussing how to deal with a situation in which the driver was 
Intoxicated and the person had to make a decision about whether or not 
to be a passenger. 

Have you ever thought you shouldn't get in? 



But then if you don't get in, it's as if you're scared 
for them, so you want to go with them. But then you're 
scared for yourself too. So it's kind of like if you 
don't go and they get into an accident, then you think, 
'Gosh, maybe I could have stopped it.' But then if you 
do go, you think, «Well, I was so stupid.'... I think 
I would definitely go, because I'd be worried all night. 



The extent to which con^^ern is felt for others on the road and within 
one's own vehicle also came up in discussions. It is unclear whether this 
trait is mainly a reflection of general tendencies in human relations or 
varies with respect to driving specifically. 

In any event, concern for others is demonstrated by the way people 
drive differently if there is a child in the car. The value which people 
attached to childhood and the sacredness they seem to feel about it might 
be an appropriate discussion topic for young adults as they reflect on 
their driving practices in relation to the safety of children. 

Despite the possible benefits that high concern for others may have 
on driving behavior, there were also examples of how concern for another 
may result in exposing one's self to danger. No one should ride with an 
intoxicated driver. Everyone should find ways to avoid it, even when 
concerned about what might happen to a lone driver. Everyone should 
acquire the art of persuading an intoxicated individual not to drive. In 
some circumstances, these abilities are difficult to practice with any 
success. But role playing, which prepares people for what to expect and 
suggests alternative ways to deal with such situations, may enable some 
to make better decisions. We must learn how to extend our concern for 
children to others in other cars on the road. 
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Cooolualons and lapllcatlonB 

Perhaps the most definitive conclusion we have drawn from the results 
of this study is that while young people can be grouped by age, there are 
many individual differences among the 18-22 year olds. They represent a 
wide range of driving experience, knowledge, attitudes, capabilities and 
risk-taking, among other things. If there is to be any improvement in 
their driving behavior, where needed, they probably have to be dealt with 
less as a group and more as individuals than is currently the case. 

One example of differences within 18-22 year olds is revealed in the 
findings that compared responses of females and males. The focus group 
discussions, the data sheet on driving, and the semantic differential 
results support what other researchers have found — driving problems are 
more prevalent among males than females. In our study, males reported 
engaging in risky driving practices more frequently than females, and 
consistently reflected poorer attitudes from a safety perspective. These 
results suggest that the driving safety performance of males is, in 
general, more problematic and perhaps more resistant to change than that 
of females. But the results also suggest two other conclusions in this 
regard: (1) females may, at times, contribute to and reinforce the 
problem behavior of men, and (2) there is a subgroup of women who appear 
to be as unsafe and irresponsible as males behind the wheel. What may 
be important to focus on in terms of diagnosing and dealing with driving 
problems may relate more to what young people believe and do, rather 
than on their sex. If certain attributes — such as aggressiveness, 
competitiveness, masculinity, machismo, etc.— that have been traditionally 
associated with the male role are involved in unsafe driving, it could 
be a mistake to focus too heavily on males and less so on females, since 
it appears that females are adopting what have been traditionally male 
social roles. For example, cigarette smoking is increasing among women, 
while declining among young men. It seems plausible that a similar trend 
could occur relevant to unsafe driving. There is another reason it would 
seem imprudent to overemphasize unsafe driving as a male problem: if 
females are better drivers, we should reinforce this behavicr rather than 
focus excessively on those who are creating the problems. Our attempt to 
individualize education about driving might consider sex or gender as one 
of several factors in selecting the most appropriate learning experiences 
for the given individual. 

Driving is very important to most young people for achievement of 
their goals. Safety is a secondary consideration. The goals include, 
but are not limited to: establishing independence; traveling to and from 
places of work or school and going places with friends; obtaining 
privacy; meeting new people; establishing a sense of identity; coping with 
or expressing emotions; achieving social status; and making the transition 
from youth to adulthood. 

Traffic safety and driver education programs intended to favorably 
influence the performance of young drivers have emphasized safety as an 
end in itself, which from the perspective of the young is not the only or 
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most imnortant goal. Therefore, it would seem wise to take a new look at 
safety from a new angle. 

Although as adults we may view risky driving behavior by young 
drivers as irrational, the results of thjs study produced convincing 
evidence that risky driving behavior can, for young people, provide 
valuable social rewards* It can be a source of fun and excitement, and 
a way to escape from boredom. Several young people complained about lack 
of social activities. Many newly licensed drivers, particularly males, 
clearly enjoy the thrill of racing other drivers or driving at excessive 
speeds. Risky driving is alsfo a means to show off in public and to 
achieve social status with a peer group. To many young drivers it is 
more to be admired than deplored. Trying for social status and getting 
attention is not restricted to men only. Excerpts from the discussions 
show that females encourage and reinforce risky driving by males by 
praising or otherwise rewarding them for it. 

Another perceived benefit of riskj^ driving is that for some it 
provides a way of coping with or expressing pent-up emotions such as 
anger, frustration, insecurity, and feelings of rejection, or of 
demonstrating a sense of competence. It may also represent independence 
and maturity. 

Young people cannot always be expected to repress their emotional 
needs. Well-planned intervention programs can assist them to channel 
emotions and express their needs in constructive ways. To young drivers 
their behavior is not Irrational. It is, however, being motivated by 
a rationale different from that of adults. Safe driving, from the 
perspective of young drivers, may have few social or other rewards, other 
than the avoidance of punishment or injury. Our participants thought 
there should be rewards for performing well in addition to punishment for 
doing poorly. Insurance incentives and other indications of recognition 
for responsible driving behavior warrant consideration. 

Throughout this study, participant suggestions were numerous. Most 
of them were responses to direct questions. Other suggestions were 
extracted and synthesized from the flow of talk. 

Some of the suggestions included strategies that have been tried 
and found wanting, such as fear tactics. But several others seemed 
innovative and worth looking into. One such suggestion involved greater 
attempts to reach young people through music and radio. This seems 
reasonable considering the adverse effects that have been attributed 
to rock music, such as increasing use of illicit drugs. Public service 
announcements and other educational messages are not always listened to 
or remembered: they often go "in one ear and out the other«" Messages 
broadcast through popular music have been tried recently, and appear to 
have been well received. For example, Stevie Wonder released a rock 
video against drinking and driving. This medium may indeed prove useful 
in modifying young people* s perceptions about acceptable behavior and 
therefore be helpful in promoting safety conscious traffic behavior. 
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Another suggestion, one which drew considerable support, was the 
use of focus group discussions as a mean£> to help yoimg drivers become 
more aware of their unsafe actions and of ways to overcome them. Unlike 
typical educational interventions, the focus groups provided a forum 
for sharing views and experiences, confronting dilemmas and discussing 
alternatives in a non-threatening environment. 

The moderators concentrated on facilitating interaction among 
the participants, keeping the group on track, providing transitions, 
summarizing, and generally promoting favorable group dynamics. They 
tried to avoid the role of expert, professional, information dissemiJiator , 
or teacher. For most participants, the discussion group was their 
first appreciable opportunity to discuss the problems, challenges, and 
opportunities of driving, and reflect on their own attitudes, opinions, 
and behaviors. They applauded the seldom offered chance to explore 
traffic safety problems with their peers rather than to hear "sermons" 
from others. 

The participants generally expressed support for driver education. 
Some commented favorably on the quality of the course they took and its 
positive impact on their driving. Others complained about the lack of 
competence of the Instructor or the overemphasis on classroom instruction 
combined with insufficient attention to behind-the-whsel experience. 
Participants tended to view driver education as a way of acquiring the 
mechanical skills of driving more than as an appreciation of attitudes 
and values conducive to responsible driving. 

Socialization about driving seemed <o occur to a great extent through 
informal channels — specifically, parents, older siblings, peers, and media 
(including television, movies, and music). Thus, in addition to going 
through formal educational channels, it is advr'.sable to make informal 
efforts to reach youth with safety programs. 

A large number of young drivers lack the knowledge that can improve 
their ^nances for making responsible decisions about driving. Specific 
beliei*s, attitudes, and values that may be influencing driving habits 
were also identified through indirect questions posed by the moderator in 
more casual discussion. Stories related by participants about experiences 
that influenced their driving behavior went into other possible avenues 
for intervention, but obviously such a line of questioning could not be 
pursued to any firm conclusions. 

Among the many misconceptions that appear to be prevalent among young 
drivers, those that cause the greatest concern have to do with alcohol, 
marijuana, and seat belts. The effects of different blood alcohol levels 
on perception, on sensory motor control, and on decision making were 
unknown to most participants. Few were able to identify sound criteria 
they could apply in deciding if they had had too much to drink and drive. 
They knew next to nothing about blood alcohol level, and little about 
the potency of various alcoholic beverages. Added to the lack of 
knowledge about the psychoactive effects of alcohol was a demonstrated 
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misunderstanding by some participants about the influence of marijuana 
on driving. A variety of myths about seat belts also emerged. Efforts 
shou?d be made to determine how widespread lack of knowledge in these 
areas is and, where appropriate, to correct insufficiencies. 

Knowledge is sometimes important in motivating individuals to behave 
in certain ways. But for many individuals the health-rtila*-ed problem is 
not that they do not know what they should do. The problem i.- that they 
do not do what they know they should. Attitudes, beliefs, and values are 
strong motivators. (These factors, discussed in the section on results, 
are not reviewed again here.) The results suggest the need for research 
on the relationship between selected attitudes, beliefs and values, and 
driving habits. 

As measured by the semantic differential technique, attitudes toward 
certain concepts that were strongly related to driving behaviors were: 
(1) peer pressure, (2) anger, (3) seat belts, (4) speeding, (5) risk of 
serious aeoldent, (6) drinking, (7) beer, (8) self*-confldence, (9) riding 
with an unsafe driver, and (10) myself. Research to check these findings 
and determine the plau.^ibility of a causal relationship between selected 
attitudes and driving behavior seems to be in oraer. 

Young people's attitude toward and definition of safe driving also 
deserve examination in research. The overwhelming majority (98$) of study 
participants rated themselves as safe drivers. Yet, these same persons 
admitted practicing driving habits that would not be considered safe. 
How this apparent disparity can be reconciled, and the implications of 
reconciliation seem worthy of further study. 

Beliefs that would have been expected to emerge did surface in 
several discussions. For example, perceived susceptibility to being 
involved in an accident was clearly different among the respondents and 
in some cases appeared to be an Influential factor in driving behavior. 
Perceived severity of the consequences of poor decision making also 
appeared to vary widely among the group and seemed to affect some people 
in terms of what they did or did not do. Most apparent was the perceived 
potential of seat belts to reduce the severity of injuries in accidents. 
Systematic investigation of beliefs using the various models for health 
behavior changes as a framework would be worthy of study • 

For many yeai^s, behavioral scientists and educators have recognized 
the potential influence of values on health-related behaviors. The 
group discussions revealed that values related to concern for others, 
specifically the value that some place on the sacredness of childhood, 
may affect driving behavior. To some participants, oncern is even a 
kgi factor. This aspect of social responsibility, however, may be 
difficult to work on, but efforts (1) to identify youth who take a dim 
view of soc^, responsibility, and (2) to devise remedial programs are 
worthy, at i^wit, of preliminary study. 
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Many young people place a special value on the sacredness of 
childhood, and their greatest fear is of harming a child in an auto 
accident. If children are in their car, they drive extra carefully and 
take safety precautions not customary for them, such as using their seat 
belts. Unfortunately, concern for children often is not generalized into 
driving cautiously to protect children in other cars, and this matter 
needs attention. It may be advantageous for driver improvement programs 
to capitalize on this special feeling of young people for children. 

Traffic safety professionals should be aware that their own values 
and ways of viewing the world can be very different from those of age 
18-22, Without this realization, the professionals can overemphasize 
their prime concern — Safety— to the neglect of the agenda of those 
they are trying to influence. Furthermore, for a • imber of reasons, 
the approach of professionals who stress safety exclusively may be 
questionable. First, if a young driver always wears a seat belt, never 
drives after drinking, does not speed or taxe other risks, there is no 
asauranoe that he or she will not be in a serious or fatal accident. 
Second, many individuals suffer the "it can't happen to me" affliction, 
which can result in dealing with safety messages by denying them. Third, 
many unsafe driving practices appear to be rooted in emotional rather 
than in cognitive causes, and appeals to the latter will be of limited 
effectiveness. Fourth, safety rationales break down when a driver is 
considering performing a risk action "just this one time," Fifth, many 
of the unsafe practices warned against have been performed repeatedly 
without adverse effects, thus damaging the credibility of the message. 

The implication of this awareness is the need to approach young 
driver improvement programs from the perspective of the young drivers 
themselves, including: 

1, focusing on their values and goals; 

2, recognizing the possible social attractiveness of unsafe 
driving as perceived by young people; 

3, identifying and dealing with the emotional causes of unsafe 
driving; 

4, assisting young people to find ways other than unsafe driving 
to achieve their perr lal goals—and to learn the skills 
necessary to accomplish this. 

A model is needed for what safety professionals wish young drivers 
to be and do, and some way to show how they measure up to the standards 
of that model. And methods and appropriate materials are required for 
helping them deal with shortcomings. Our findings in this study prompt us 
to set forth for young people some attributes of good driving. These 
are: (1) motivation to drive in a way that will maximize the benefits 
of driving and minimize the potential for harm to self and others; (2) 
ability to act on this motivation; (3) practicing responsible behaviors 
habitually; and (4) advocating this behavior to other young drivers. 
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The motivation to drive in a way that maximizes the benefits and 
the potential for harm is influenced, we believe, by the knowledge, 
attitudes, beliefs, and values discussed in the body of this report. 
These factors are not reviewed again here. One facte however, that 
seems especially important and is lacking among too mi^ny young drivers 
was an adequate sense of social responsibility. To promote a stronger 
sense of responsibility, however, may require intensive attention. But 
we believe that the beneficial effects of greater social responsibility 
among young drivers would be substantial. 

Ability to act on motivation is directly influenced by acquired 
driving skills as well as requisite perceptual abilities and motor 
coordination. With adequate training and practice the majority of 
youth are capable of developing both. Hill power to resist peer pressure 
to drive dangerously is another matter, one which does not appear to 
have received adequate attention in driver education programs. 

According to our model, youth should not only know what to do 
and not to do with respect to driving and why they should or should 
not do these things; they must also habitually engage in safe driving 
performance. This means to avoid: driving while under the influence of 
alcohol and other psychoactive drugs, risk-taking, racing, tailgating, 
riding with an unsafe driver, and driving when tired or emotionally upset. 
It means to fasten seal bftlts, observe speed limits, treat other drivers 
.ourteously, and generally, to follow traffic regulations. 

Finally, our model young driver would be an advocate for responsible 
driving by his or her peers. Adopting an advocacy role would not only 
confer benefits to others, but woMld help reinforce and maintain one's 
own motivations, abilities, and actions. Advocacy could be expressed 
in formal ways through involvement in local groups related to traffic 
safety, such as the AAA club, or informally through school activities 
or interactions with peers. 

We repeat, there are many individual differences among young drivers 
with respect to the qualities outlined above. Current educational 
programs appear to be highly standardized, unresponsive to the individual 
needs of young drivers, assuming that these are recognized. We believe 
that diagnostic tools that would assist educators to channel young people 
into appropriate learning experiences, and that could be used by young 
drivers themselves to recongize and reflect upon their driving styles, 
would be a contribution to driver improvement efforts. 



This study, we like to think, has been a start in that direction. 
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APPENDIX A 
DRIVER STUDY 

The purpose of this study is to find out how people feel about 
driving. We think young people, whether new or experienced drivers, are 
in a good position to help us understand the real problems in traffic 
safety and to suggest practical solutions, and we are counting on you to 
help us with this by doing three things: 

1. Completing a word rating form; 

2. Completing a short form about your driving; 

3. Participating in a discussion about driving and accidents. 
Your responses will be kept completely confidential. 

Thank you very much for your help. 
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WORD RATING FORM 



INSTRUCTIONS ; 

We are Interested in first impressions and associations certain words or 
phrases may bring to your mindi and are asking you to rate 28 of these on 
a 7-position scale like the following: 

Suppose the word is "AUTOMOBILE" if you feel that on the scale 

"QUIET... NOISY," "AI 'OMOBILE" is very closely associated with "NOISY," 
you would mark an (X) as follows: 



QUIET ()()()()()()( X ) NOISY 

On the other hand, if you feel that "AUTOMOBILE" is slightly associated 
with "QUIET," you would mark an (X) as follows; 



If "AUTOMOBILE" does not seem to you to be associated more with one end 
of the scale than with the other, you would mark an (X) as follows; 



There are no right or wrong answers. The meaning that a particular word 
or phrase has for you may be appropriately described by an (X) in any one 
of the 7 spaces on each of the scales. Please work as rapidly as you 
can. Often a vague general impression will be all you have to go on. 



Please check to be sure that you have completed all scales on all 28 
pages . 



AUTOMOBILE 



QUIET ()()( X )()()()( ) NOISY 



QUIET ()()()( X )()()( ) NOISY 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP. 
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CAR 



STABLE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CHANGEABLE 

OLD ()()()()()( ^ ( ) YOUNG 

SOFT ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HARD 

PLEASANT ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNPLEASANT 

BAD ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) GOOD 

FAST ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SLOW 

EXCITABLE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CALM 

THICK ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) THIN 

ALIVE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) DEAD 

LARGE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SMALL 

FOOLISH ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) WISE 

LOW ()()()()()()() HIGH 

OPEN ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CLOSED 

CARELESS ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CAREFUL 

SAFE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNSAFE 

SURE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNCERTAIN 

O 1 Or 
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DRIVING 



STABLE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CHANGEABLE 

OLD ()()()()()()() YOUNG 

SOFT ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HARD 

PLEASANT ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNPLEASANT 

BAD ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) GOOD 

FAST ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SLOW 

EXCITABLE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) cALM 

THICK ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) THIN 

ALIVE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) DEAD 

LARGE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SMALL 

FOOLISH ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) v/isE 

LOW ()()()()()()() HICH 

OPEN ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CLOSED 

CARELESS ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CAREFUL 

SAFE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNSAFE 

SURE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNCERTAIN 
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STABLE 
OLD 

SOFT 

PLEASANT 

BAD 

FAST 

EXCITABLE 

THICK 

ALIVE 

LARGE 

FOOLISH 

LOW 

OPEN 

CARELESS 

SAFE 

SURE 

O 

ERIC 



RISK TAKING 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CHANGEABLE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) YOUNG 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HARD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNPLEASANT 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) GOOD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SLOW 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CALM 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) THIN 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) DEAD 

( ) ( ) ( ) . ( ) SMALL 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) WISE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HIGH 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CLOSED 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CAREFUL 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNSAFE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNCERTAIN 
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PEER PRESSURE 

STABLE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CHANGEABLE 

OLD ()()()()()()() YOUNG 

SOFT ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HARD 

PLEASANT ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNPLEASANT 

.^^^ < ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) GOOD 

FAST ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SLOW 

EXCITABLE ( ) ( ) ( ^ )()()( ) CALM 

THICK ( ) ( ) ( ()()()() THIN 

ALIVE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) r , pgAD 

LAKGE f ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) j^j^LL 

FOOLISH ()()()()()()() WISE 

LOW ()()()() ) ( ) ( ) HIGH 

OPEN ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CLOSED 

CARELESS ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CAREFUL 

SAFE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNSAFE 

SU^E ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNCERTAIN 
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ANGER 



STABLE 

OLD 

SOFT 

PLEASANT 

BAD 

FAST 

EXCITABLE 

THICK 

ALIVE 

LARGE 

FOOLISH 

LOW 

OPEN 

CARELESS 

SAFE 

SURE 



CHANGEABLE 

YOUNG 

HARD 

UNPLEASANT 

GOOD 

SLOW 

CALM 

THIN 

DEAD 

SMALL 

WISE 

HIGH 

CLOSED 

CAREFUL 

UNSAFE 

UNCERTAIN 
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POWER 



STABLE 

OLD 

SOFT 

PLEASANT 

BAD 

FAST 

EXCITABLE 

THICK 

ALIVE 

LARGE 

FOOLISH 

LOW 

OPEN 

CARELESS 

SAFE 

SURE 



CHANGEABLE 

YOUNG 

HARD 

UNPLEASANT 

GOOD 

SLOW 

CALM 

THIN 

DEAD 

SMALL 

WISE 

HIGH 

CLOSED 

CAREFUL 

UNSAFE 

UNCERTAIN 
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STABLE 

OLD 

SOFT 

PLEASANT 

BAD 

FAST 

EXCITABLE 

THICK 

ALIVE 

LARGE 

FOOLISH 

LOW 

OPEN 

CARELESS 

SAFE 

SURE 

ERIC 



PARTYING 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CHANGEABLE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) YOUNG 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HARD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNPLEASANT 

( ) ( ) '. ) ( ) GOOD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SLOW 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CALM 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) THIN 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) D'^AD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SMALL 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) WISE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HIGH 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CLOSED 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CAREFUL 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNSAFE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNCERTAIN 

lil 
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STABLE 

OLD 
SOFT 

PLEASANT 

BAD 

FAST 

EXCITABLE 

THICK 

ALIVE 

LARGE 

FOOLISH 

LOW 

OPEN 

CARELESS 

SAFE 

SURE 



SEAT BELTS 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CHANGEABLE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) YOUNG 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HARD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNPLEASANT 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) GOOD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SLOW 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CALM 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) THIN 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) DEAD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SMALL 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) WISE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HIGH 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CLOSED 

( ) ( ) ' ) ( ) CAREFUL 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNSAFE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNCERTAIN 
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STABLE 

OLD 

SOFT 

PLEASANT 

BAD 

FAST 

EXCITABLE 

THICK 

ALIVE 

LARGE 

FOOLISH 

LOW 

OPEN 

CARELESS 

SAFE 

SURE 



SPEEDING 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CHANGEABLE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) YOUNG 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HARD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNPLEASANT 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) GOOD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SLOW 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CALM 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) THIN 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) DEAD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SMALL 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) WISE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HIGH 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CLOSED 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CAREFUL 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNSAFE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNCERTAIN 
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POLICE 



STABLE 
OLD 

SOFT 

PLEASANT 

BAD 

FAST 

EXCITABLE 

THICK 

ALIVE 

LARGE 

FOOLISH 

LOW 

OPEN 

CARELESS 

SAFE 

SURE 



) CHANGEABLE 

) YOUNG 

) HARD 

) UNPLEASANT 

) GOOD 

) SLOW 

) CALM 

) THIN 

) DEAD 

) SMALL 

) WISE 

) HIGH 

) CLOSED 

) CAREFUL 

) UNSAFE 

) UNCERTAIN 
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MY RISK OF A SERIOUS AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT 



STABLE 

OLD 

SOFT 

PLEASANT 

BAD 

FAST 

EXCITABLE 

VHT.CK 

ALIVE 

LARGE 

FOOLISH 

LOW 

OPEN 

CARELESS 

SAFE 

SURE 



CHANGEABLE 

YOUNG 

HARD 

UNPLEASANT 

GOOD 

SLOW 

CALM 

THIN 

DEAD 

SMALL 

WISE 

HIGH 

CLOSED 

CAREFUL 

UNSAFE 

UNCERTAIN 
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DRINKING 

STABLE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CHANGEABLE 

OLD ()()()()()()() YOUNG 

SOFT ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HARD 

PLEASANT ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNPLEASANT 

BAD ()()()()()()() GOOD 

FAST ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SLOW 

EXCITABLE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CALM 

THICK ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) THIN 

ALIVE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) DEAD 

LARGE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SMALL 

FOOLISH ( : ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) WISE 

LOW ()()() ^ )()() ( ^'IGH 

OPEN ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CLOSED 

CARELESS ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CAREFUL 

SAFE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNSAFE 

SURE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNCERTAIN 
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SAFE DRIVING 

STABLE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CHANGEABLE 

^^'^ ()()()()()()() YOUNG 

SOFT ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HAM) 

PLEASANT ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNPLEASANT 

BAD ()()()()()()() GOOD 

FAST ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( , ( ) ( ) SLOW 

EXCITABLE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) cALM 

THICK ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) THij, 

ALIVE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) DEAD 

LAHGE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) s^LL 

FOOLISH ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) yisE 

LOW ()()()()(){){) HIGH 

OPEN ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CLOSED 

CARELESS ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CAREFUL 

SAFE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNSAFE 

SURE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNCERTAIN 
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BEER 



STABLE 
OLD 

SOFT 

PLEASANT 

BAD 

FAST 

EXCITABLE 

THICK 

ALIVE 

LAI 'E 

FOOLISH 

LOW 

OPEN 

CJRELESS 

SAFE 

SURE 



CHANGEABLE 

YOUNG 

HARD 

UNPLEASANT 

GOOD 

SLOW 

CALM 

THIN 

DEAD 

SMALL 

WISE 

HIGH 

CLOSED 

CAREFUL 

UWSAFE 

UNCERTAIN 
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DRINKING AND DRIVING 

STABLE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) (J CHANGEABLE 

OLD ()()()()()()() YOUNG 

SOFT ()()()()()()() HARD 

PLEASANT ()()()()()()() UNPLEASANT 

()()()()()()() GOOD 

^^^T ^ J ^ ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SLOW 

EXCITABLE ()()()()()()() cALM 
THICK ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

ALIVE ()()()()()()() tsAD 

<)()()()()()() SMALL 

"POLISH ()()()()()()() WISE 

^ ^ ^ )()()()()( ) HIGH 

OP™ ()()()()()()() CLOSED 

CARELESS ()()()()()()() CAREFUL 

^ ^ ^ J ^ ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNSAFE 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNCERTAIN 
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STABLE 

OLD 

SOFT 

PLEASANT 

BAD 

FAST 

EXCITABLE 

THICK 

ALIVE 

LARGE 

FOOLISH 

LOW 

OPEN 

CARELESS 

SAFE 

SURE 



SELF-CONTROL 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CHANGEABLE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) YOUNG 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HARD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNPLEASANT 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) GOOD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SLOW 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CALM 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) THIN 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) DEAD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SMALL 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) WISE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HIGH 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CLOSED 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CAREFUL 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNSAFE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNCERTAIN 
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TWENTI-ONE YEAR OLD DRINKING AGE 



STABLE 



OLD 



SOFT 



PLEASANT 



BAD 



FAST 



EXCITABLE 



THICK 



ALIv£ 



LARGE 



FOOLISH 



LOW 



OFEN 



CARELESS 



SAFE 



SURE 



) CHANGEABLE 

) YOUNG 

) HARD 

) UNPLEASANT 

) GOOD 

) SLOW 

) CALM 

) THIN 

) DEAD 

) SMALL 

) WISE 

) HIGH 

) CLOSED 

) CAREFUL 

) UNSAFE 

) UNCERTAIN 
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YOUNG DRIVER 



STABLE 

OLD 

SOFT 

PLEASANT 

BAD 

FAST 

EXCITABLE 

THICK 

ALIVE 

LARGE 

FOOLISH 

LOW 

OPEN 

CARELESS 

SAFE 

SURE 



CHANGEABLE 

YOUNG 

HARD 

UNPLEASANT 

GOOD 

SLOW 

CALM 

THIN 

DEAD 

SMALL 

WISE 

HIGH 

CLOSED 

CAREFUL 

UNSAFE 

UNCERTAIN 
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WINE 



STABLE ( 
OLD ( 
SOFT ( 
PLEASANT ( 
BAD ( 
FAST ( 
EXCITABLE ( 
THICK ( 
ALIVE ( : 

LARGE ( ; 

FOOLISH ( ) 
LOW ( ) 

OPEN ( ) 

CARELESS ( ) 
SAFE ( ) 

SURE ( ) 



CHANGEABLE 

YOUNG 

HARD 

UNPLEASANT 

GOOD 

SLOW 

CALM 

THIN 

DEAD 

SMALL 

WISE 

HIGH 

CLOSED 

CAREFUL 

UNSAFE 

UNCERTAIN 
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FRIENDS 

STABLE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CHANGEABLE 

OLD ()()()()()()() YOUNG 

SOFT ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HARD 

PLEASANT ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNPLEASANT 

BAD ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) GOOD 

FAST ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SLOW 

EXCITABLE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CALM 

THICK ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) { ) ( : THIN 

ALIVE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) DEAD 

LARGE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SMALL 

FOOLISH ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) WISE 

LOW ()()()()()()() HIGH 

OPEN ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CLOSED 

C ..ELESS ( ; < ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CAREFUL 

()()()()()()() UNSAFE 

SUS-: ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNCERTAIN 
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^ARENT 



STABLE ( 

OLD ( 

SOFT ( 

PLEASANT ( 

BAD ( 

FAST ( 

EXCITABLE ( 

THICK ( 

ALIVE ( 

LARGE ( 

FOOLISH ( 

LOW ( 

OPEN ( 

CARELESS ( 

SAFE ( 

SHRE ( 



CHANGEABLE 

YOUNG 

HARD 

UNPLEASANT 

GOOD 

SLOW 

CALM 

THIN 

DEAD 

SMALL 

WISE 

HIGH 

CLOSED 

CAREFUL 

UNSAFE 

UNCERTAIN 
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STABLE 

OLD 

SOFT 

PLEASANT 

BAD 

FAST 

EXCITABLE 

THICK 

ALIVE 

LARGE 

FOOLISH 

LOW 

OPEN 

CARELESS 

SAFE 

SURE 
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HARD LIQUOR 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CHANGEABLE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) YOUNG 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HARD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNPLEASANT 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) GOOD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SLOW 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CALM 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) THIN 

( ) ( ) ( ) { ) DEAD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SMALL 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) WISE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HIGH 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CLOSED 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CAREFUL 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNSAFE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNCERTAIN 
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STABLE 

OLD 

SOFT 

PLEASANT 

BAD 

FAST 

EXCITABLE 

THICK 

ALIVE 

LARGE 

FOOLISH 

LOW 

OPEN 

CARELESS 

SAFE 

SURE 




FREEDOM 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CHANGEABLE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) YOUNG 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HARD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNPLEASANT 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) GOOD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SLOW 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CALM 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) THIN 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) DEAD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SMALL 

i ) ( ) ( ) ( ) WISE 

; ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HIGH 

' ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CLOSED 

' ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CAREFUL 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) NSAFE 

) ( ) ' ) ( ) UNCERTAIN 

1 rc 



STABLE 

OLD 

SOFT 

PLEASANT 

BAD 

FAST 

EXCITABLE 

THICK 

ALIVE 

LARGE 

FOOLISH 

LOW 

OPEN 

CARELESS 

SAFE 

SURE 
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DRUGS 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) CHANGEABLE 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) YOUNG 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) HARD 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNPLEASANT 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) GOOD 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) SLOW 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) CALM 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) THIN 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) DEAD 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) SMALL 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) WISE 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) HIGH 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) CLOSED 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) CAREFUL 

) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNSAFE 

) ( ) ( ) { ) UNCERTAIN 
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SELF-CONFIDENCE 

STABLE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CHANGEABLE 

OLD ()()()()()()() YOUNG 

SOFT ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HARD 

PLEASANT ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNPLEASANT 

BAD ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) GOOD 

''AST ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SLOW 

EXCITABLE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CALM 

THICK ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) THIN 

ALIVE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) DEAD 

LARGE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SMALL 

FOOLISH ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) WISE 

LOW ()()()()()()() HIGH 

CPEN ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CLOSED 

CARELESS ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CAREFUL 

SAFE ( ) ( ) t ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNSAFE 

SURE ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNCERTAIN 
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RIDING WITH AN UNSAFE DRIVER 



STABLE 



OLD 



SOFT 



PLEASANT 



BAD 



FAST 



EXCITABLE 



THICK 



ALIVE 



LARGE 



FOOLISH 



LOW 



OPEN 



CARELESS 



SAFE 



SURE 



CHANGEABLE 



YOUNG 



HARD 



UNPLEASANT 



GOOD 



SLOW 



CALM 



THIN 



DEAD 



SMALL 



WISE 



HIGH 



CLOSED 



CAREFUL 



UNSAFE 



UNCERTAIN 
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MYSELF 



STABLE 

OLD 

SOFT 

PLEASANT 

BAD 

FAST 

EXCITABLE 

THICK 

ALIVE 

LARGE 

FOOLISH 

LOW 

OPEN 

CARELESS 

SAFE 

SURE 



CHANGEABLE 

YOUNG 

HARD 

UNPLEASANT 

GOOD 

SLOW 

CALM 

THIN 

DEAD 

SMALL 

WISE 

HIGH 

CLOSED 

CAREFUL 

UNSAFE 

UNCF,RTAJN 
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STABLE 

OLD 

SOFT 

PLEASANT 

BAD 

FAST 

EXCITABLE 

THICK 

ALIVE 

LARGE 

FOOLISH 

LOW 

OPEN 

CARELESS 

SAFE 

SURE 



THE FUTURE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CHANGEABLE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) YOUNG 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HARD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNPLEASANT 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) GOOD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SLOW 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CALM 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) THIN 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) DEAD 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) SMALL 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) WISE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) HIGH 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) CLOSED 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) C1REFUL 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNSAFE 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) UNCERTAIN 
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APPENDIX B 
Data Sheet on Driving 

Sex: M F Age: 

(please circle one) years months 

For how long have you been licensed to drive? 

years months 

About how much time each day do you spend driving? 

hours each day 

At what tiue of the day or night do you do most of your driving? 



Where do you mainly drive to and from?. 



Whom are you usually with (If anyone) when driving?. 



Which of the following best describes how you rate yourself as a driver? 

(Circle one) a) Extremely Safe d) Unsafe 

b) Very Safe e) Very Unsafe 

c) Safe f) Extremely Unsafe 

Which of the following best describes your outlook about your future? 
(Circle one) a) Extremely Optimistic d) Pessimistic 

b) Very Optimistic e) Very Pessimistic 

c) Optimistic f) Extremely Pessimistic 

For the following Items please place an "X" In the column that best 

describes you. Weekly or Monthly or 

Dally or Almost Almost 

Almost Every Every 

Always Everyday Week Month Rarely Never 

Take risks when 

driving 

Race with other 

drivers 



Wear my seat belt 

Drive while 
intoxicated 



Drive 10 miles 
over speed limit 

Drive after drinking 
a couple of beers 
or other alcoholic 
drinks w/ln an hour 
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APPENDIX C 



FOCUS GROUP DISCUSSION GUIDE 
(Questions are not necessarily asked In sequential order) 

Warm- Up: How long have you been driving? 

1. V/hat did you think driving would be like when you were a kid? 

1.1 I3 that how it is? 

1.2 What first made you want a drlver*s license? 

1.3 How do you feel when you get behind the wheel of a car? 

2. What is it about being able to get around on your own that is 
important? 

2.1 How would your life change if you didn»t have a driver»s 
license? 

3. What would be the ideal car? What would jt say about you? 

3.1 What kind of car do you drive? 

3.2 What do you like about it? 

3.2 I'fhat do you dislike about it? 

3.3 If you were going to buy a car, what kind of things would be 
important to you? 

3.4 If you were a car designer, what features would you put in a 
car? 

4. How did you learn to drive? 

4.1 Were you ever in a driver education course? 

4.2 Did the course have any influence on your driving? 

4.3 What was the nature of this influence? 

4.4 How could the course have been improved? 
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5. Are there any exciting but dangerous activities that you enjoy? 

5.1 What are these activities? 

5.2 What : it about these activities that you enjoy? 

5.3 Can you achieve this enjoyment driving or riding in a car? 

5.4 How? 

5.5 What can you tell me about the good feelings you get from 
driving? 

5.6 Anything else give you these feelings? 

6. How do you feel as a driver? Are you always that way? When do you 
feel different? 

6.1 Do you ever feel uneasy or lack confidence when driving? 

6.2 Could you give examples of either or both? 

6.3 When are you at your worst? 

7. Are there any negatives of owning and driving car? 

7.1 What are the things that come to mind? 

7.2 What are your greatest fears or concerns about driving? 

7.3 Are most people your age concerned about these things? 
7.H What are the causes of these problems? 

7.5 How do you feel about driving on freeways? 

7.6 Do you worry about being in an accident? 

7.7 Do you worry about losing your driver's license? 

8. Do these concerns cause you to do anything special? 

8.1 If so, what special things do you do? 

8.2 Why do you do these things? 

8.3 When did you first start doing these things? 

8.4 What made you want to do these things? 
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9. What 13 it about some drivers th^t makes you most comfortable as 
a passenger? 

9.1 What about most uncomfortable? 

9.2 What do you think really determines what makes someone a good 
driver? 

10. What does partying mean to your life? 

10.1 What is your favorite way to party? 

10.2 How impo*^tant is this to you? 

10.3 What is your idea of a good time on weekends? 

10.4 What do you do when you really want to relax? 

11. How about drinking. . .What does it mean to you? 

11.1 How do you know when you've had too much? 

11.2 When do you usually drink? 

11.3 What do you usually drink? 

11.4 Whom do you usually drink with? 

11.5 Where do you usually drink? 

12. How would you feel about driving a short distance after you had a 
little to drink, if you knew you were under the DWI limit and could 
not be arrested? 

12.1 If you drink, how do you determine when you've reuChed the 
legal DWI limit? 

12.2 Let's say you knew you were slightly over the DWI limit, how 
would you feel about driving? 

12.3 Suppose you were way over the limit? 

12.4 How do you think some people manage to drive home when they've 
had too much to drink? 
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12.5 How do you feel about the 21-year-olQ drinking age law? 

12.6 Has this law changed your drinking in any way? 

12.7 How do you fee.l about police roadblocks to check for people 
who are DWI? 

12.8 Do you feel these roadblocks will be effective in discouraging 
DWI? 

12.9 Ever been stopped? How did you feel? 

13 • What would be the best way to improve people's driving? 
13*1 What are the chances this would work? 

13.2 Why might it work? 

13.3 Why misht it fail? 
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